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LOUVAIN RISES AGAIN with the SNEAD SYSTEM 


Ravaged by two world wars, the Bibliotheque de Louvain, Belgium, is now being 
rebuilt utilizing the Snead System for the second time. Views above show var- 
ious stages of construction of the Snead Multitier 
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tract, one responsibility, assures more economical, and EQUIPMENT 
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Snead library engineers will gladly assist you with equipment, such es Charging Desks, 
: a ' <A =e e Catalog Cases, Tables, _ Shelving, 
your library plans or problems without obligation, Chairs, and technical equipment of 
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regardless of the size of your requirements. 


SNEAD 6 Company ..... + Orange, Virginia 


Division of Angus Snead Macdonald Corporation 
Steel Bookstacks, Single and Multitier @ Snead Modular Construction @ Deck Floors, Concrete, Steel, 
Marble, etc. @ Stack Stairs and Elevators @ Automatic Book Conveyors @ Stack Accessories @ Carrels, 
Study Units, and Enclosures @ Lonverall Ceiling Lighting @ Wood Library Furniture and Equipment 
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WORLD REVOLUTION IN THE 


GUESTS OF THE KREMLIN. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY: 





Macmillan Fall Books 





This great historical work 
may well be the outstanding 


non-fiction book of the Fall 


Lincoln Finds 
a General 


By Kenneth P. Williams. A complete 
military history of the Civil War from 
the vantage point of the Northern 
armies. 11 Mathew Brady photo- 
graphs, 47 military maps. 2 volumes 
boxed. Nov. 1 Before publication, 
$10.00. After pub., $12.50 



































HISTORY, 


CAUSE OF PEACE. By Lionel 


Curtis. A brilliant and moving plea for an 
international government, beginning with 
Western Union. Published $2.50 


By 
Lieut. Col. Robert G. Emmens. The experi- 
ences inside Russia of the Doolittle bomber 
crew who landed in Siberia after bombing 
Tokyo in 1942. Sept. 13 $3.00 


PROMISE AND FULFILMENT: 


Palestine 1917-1949. By Arthur 
Koestler. Remarkably objective analysis of 
Palestine’s recent history and future role, by 
the author of Thieves in the Night. 

Oct. 18 $4.00 


A Mid-Way Account of the West- 
ern World. By Hans Kohn. A guide to 
current politics and present-day civilization, 
by the author of The Idea of Nationalism. 
Sept. 13 $2.50 


OUR PRESIDENTS: 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL 


WORLD OF MR. JUSTICE 
FRANKFURTER: Some Repre- 


sentative Opinions. Selected and Ed 
ited by Samuel J. Konefsky. Uluminates the 
mind and character of a great Supreme Court 
Justice. Oct. 25 $4.50 


BANGKOK EDITOR. By = Alexander 


MacDonald. The lively, first-person story of 
an American journalist who runs an English- 
language newspaper in Siam. Novy. 1 $3.50 
THE COMMUNITY OF MAN. 
By Hugh Miller. A_ philosophy for our 
times, based on biological concepts. This 
fresh approach to important problems offers 


new hope for world peace Oct. 25 $3.00 
Brief Biog- 
raphies of Our Chief Magistrates 
from Washington to Truman, 1789- 
1949, By James Morgan. New, revised and 
enlarged edition of the famous handy refer- 
ence book. Oct. 4 $4.00 


All dates and prices are tentative 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


See next page 
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Macmillan 


Fall Books 














HISTORY, INT'L AFFAIRS 


PRAIRIE SCHOONER DE- 
TOURS. By Irene D. Paden. Entertain- 


ing and dramatic history of two_ illusory 
short-cuts to the California gold mines. By 
the author of The IWVake of the Prairie 
Schooner. Nov. 1 $3.75 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE: 
A History of Its Organization, Pro- 
cedure, and Personnel. 2y Graham H. 


Stuart. From Jefferson to Marshall—a com- 

plete history of the State Department’s 
growth and increasing influence. 

Oct. 4 $9.00 

THE CARDINAL’S STORY: The 


Life and Work of Joseph Cardinal 
Mindszenty. By Stephen K. Swift. A 
complete portrait, with exciting new first- 
hand material about the Cardinal’s arrest, 
imprisonment and trial. Also translations of 
his most important papers. Oct. 18 $3.75 


AMERICAN-RUSSIAN RELA- 
TIONS IN THE FAR EAST. By 
Pauline Tompkins. This honest history sheds 
new light on the troubled relations between 
our country and Russia. Nov. 15 $5.00 


FARTHEST FRONTIER: The Pa- 
cific Northwest. By Sidney MVarren. A 
social and cultural history of the Pacific 
Northwest, packed with fascinating and little- 
known material. Oct. 18 $4.50 


RELIGION 


PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION 
FOR EVERYDAY LIVING. 2y 
Charles T. Holman. How religion can help 
the normal person in his psychological prob- 
lems. A Religious Book Club selection. 


Published $2.50 


THE WEIGHT OF GLORY AND 
OTHER ADDRESSES. By C. 5S. 
Lewis. Five addresses, written with his usual 
keenness and oe by the famous author 
of The : Screz ra tape I elters. Sept. 13 $1.25 


WOMEN IN THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT: Twenty Psychological Por- 
traits. By Norah Lofts. The vivid stories 

of 20 outstanding Biblical women—from sim- 

ple nomads to magnificent princesses. 
Oct. 25 $2.50 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CIVILI- 
ZATION. By Albert Schweitzer. The 
first one-volume edition of what is perhaps 
Schweitzer’s greatest work, including “The 
Decay and the Restoration of Civilization” 
and “Civilization and Ethics.” Oct. 4 $5.00 


RENEWING THE MIND. By Roger 


Hazelton, An important study of the rela- 
tion between faith and reason. A Religious 
300k Club Selection. Oct. 25 $2.50 


LITERATURE, MUSIC 


FOLK LAUGHTER ON THE 
AMERICAN FRONTIER. By 


Mody C. Boatright. A history and anatomy 
of frontier humor, with a wealth of high- 
spirited examples. Nov. 22 $3.50 


HERMAN MELVILLE: A Critical 


Study. By Richard Chase. A penetrating 
analysis and revaluation of Melville’s writ- 
ings, revealing his special significance for 


today, 


Oct. 25 $4.50 
FREDERIC CHOPIN, 1810-1849. 


By Stephen P. Mizwa. Of unusual interest 
are extracts from Chopin’s letters never be- 
fore published. Also tributes to the great 
musician by Howard Hanson, Olin Downes 
and others, and a complete list of his works. 

Sept. 27 $3.00 


I KNOCK AT THE DOOR. By Sean 
O’Casey. Sept. 6 $3.50 


PICTURES IN THE HALLWAY. 
By Sean O’Casey. Sept. 6 $4.00 
These first two volumes of O’Casey’s great 
autobiography, unavailable for some time, are 
now reissued in response to growing public 
interest and critical acclaim. 


THE LONDON BOOK OF ENG- 
LISH PROSE. Selected and Ordered 
by Herbert Read and Bonamy Dobree. Great 
English stylists from Sir Thomas Malory to 
Fi. W. Fowler, arranged under “Narrative 
prose,” “Scientific prose,” and “Emotive writ- 


ing.” Sept. 20 $3.75 


THE LONDON BOOK OF ENG- 
LISH VERSE. Selected by Herbert 
Read and Bonamy Dobree. A unique an- 
thology of great poetry, wide in range, and 
reflecting shifts in taste and values during 
recent decades. Sept. 20 $3.75 


All dates and prices are tentative 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


See next page>> 
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Macmillan Fall Books 





LITERATURE, MUSIC 
BENEFITS FORGOT. 2yG. B. Stern. 


An informal book of wisdom, reminiscence, 
and self-revelation by one of England’s most 


distinguished writers. Oct. 18 $3.50: 


THE CROOKED CORRIDOR: A 
Study of Henry James. By Elizabeth 
Stevenson. A new and enlightening critical 
approach to James through an intensive study 
of his works. Nov. 8 $2.75 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI: A Por- 
trait with Background. Py Marya Za- 
turenska. This sympathetic biography, by an 
American poet, of a great English poet por- 
trays the violent interior drama of her life. 

Oct. 25 $4.00 


FICTION 
WEST OF THE HILL. By Gladys 


Hasty Carroll. A fine, vigorous novel about 
Maine folk in the days of our grandfathers. 
By the author of As the Earth Turns. 

Sept. 6 $3.00 


THE PLUM TREE. By Mary Ellen 


Chase. There are both laughter and tears in 
this beautifully written novel about three 
extraordinary old ladies. Miss Chase’s first 
novel since IVindswe ft. Oct. 11 $2.00 


AND GAZELLES LEAPING. By 
Sudhin N. Ghose. Illustrated by Shrimati 
A. E. Carlile. The fictional autobiography of 
an Indian child, combining the universal 
charm of childhood with the beauty of India’s 
lore. Oct. 18 $3.50 


SIGNATURE OF TIME. By Walter 


Havighurst. This novel, set on a Lake Erie 
island, reveals the influence of his pioneer 
forbears on a modern newspaperman. By the 
author of Land of Promise. Sept. 13 $3.50 


THE PIRATES IN THE DEEP 
GREEN SEA. Py Eric Linklater. De- 
lightful adventures of two boys hunting 
treasure beneath the sea. Fantasy in the vein 
of the author’s Vind on the Moon. 


Published $3.50 
THE SQUARE. By Haidee Terrill. 


Covenant Square at the turn of the century 
and thirty years later. A story of two gen- 
erations and two eras, and a woman’s defiance 
of change. Oct. 4 $3.50 








ONCE UPON A TIME. Py Vaughan 
Wilkins. A gay, exciting tale of modern ad 
venture and love, by the popular author of 
And So—V ictoria and other historical novels 

Oct. 18 $3.50 


HOBBIES, SPECIAL 
SKILLS 


THIS IS CROCHETING. By Ethel 
Evans. This practical manual gives easy-to 
follow directions for crocheting 79 different 
articles—attractive garments, spreads, doilies, 
etc. 127 crochet stitch patterns. Over 200 il 
lustrations. Sept. 6 $2.95 


PUBLIC SPEAKING WITHOUT 
FEAR AND TREMBLING. 2) 


Mark Hanna. How to write an interesting 
speech—how to gather information and put it 
together—how to deliver it effectively 

Sept. 20 $2.75 


FURNITURE TREASURY: Vol- 
ume III. By IWallace Nutting. Indispen- 
sable supplement to the first two volumes, 
giving full information on articles pictured 
there and much additional data of interest to 
collectors. Almost 1,000 drawings by Ernest 
J. Donnelly. Oct. 11. Before pub., $7.50; 

after pub., $10.00 


THE HUMAN NATURE OF 
PLAYWRITING. By Samson Ra 


fhaelson. A unique book on creative writing, 
in which a successful writer tells how to find 
subject matter in your own life, and turn it 
into plays or stories. Oct. 18 $4.00 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 
SAILING TECHNIQUE. By H. 4 


Calahan. The latest and most comprehensive 
book by a master yachtsman, giving complete 
instructions for both beginning and advanced 
sailor. Illustrated. Nov. 8 $6.00 


FISHING IS FUN. By 4rthur H. Car 
hart. A basic beginner’s book on fishing, 
with a wealth of pertinent pointers for the 
novice. 20 illustrations. Nov. 1 $1.95 


THE QUAILS.By Edward S. Spaulding 
Complete information on the seven kinds of 
quails and how to hunt them. 7 beautiful 
full-color drawings by Francis L. Jaques. 

Nov. 22 $6. 50 


All dates and prices are tentative 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY °* 


60 Fifth Avenue . 


New York 11 
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New Books from Prentice-Hall 


ATOMIC ENERGY YEARBOOK 

Edited by JOHN TUTIN 

¢ Here is the complete story of non-military atomic research—past and 
present. The major applications of atomic energy are discussed separately, 
with a chronological account of the historical backgrounds of each. 
Essential historical data, p/ws chapters on non-technical aspects, make this 
volume an indispensable handbook for anyone interested in the develop- 
ment of atomic energy for non-military purposes. There are tables, 
graphs, and a complete bibliography referring to the latest literature in 


the field. 





= 


237 pages 535%" x 81/4,” 


ADVERTISING COPYWRITING 

By PHILIP WARD BURTON, State University of lowa; BOW- 
MAN KREER, J. Walter Thompson Co.; and JOHN 8B. GRAY, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 


¢ Designed to teach the fundamentals of copywriting to the beginner, 
this new text brings together, for the first time, all the important aspects 
of copywriting. Every topic is treated in detail—copy research, oppor- 
tunities in the field, and the background necessary to become a copywriter. 
It covers copywriting in general and the writing of advertisements for 
such specific fields as direct mail, mail order, radio, television, retail, 
fashion, business papers, and outdoor advertising. 


== 


521 pages oS = 


WESTERN POLITICAL HERITAGE 
By WILLIAM YANDELL ELLIOTT, Harvard University; and 
NEIL A. McDONALD, Rutgers University 


* Searching for the fundamental elements of all political society, this 
introductory text approaches the problems of organization and law 
through the lasting concepts and institutions which comprise Western 
tradition. In the hands of the authors, who treat the problems analytically 
as well as historically, the book is a coherent study of the development of 
modern democratic theory from ancient to modern times. There are 
readings of broader scope than has heretofore been attempted, and trans- 
lations and interpretations unavailable in any other book. 


976 pages 6" x 9” 


HOW TO MAKE A HOME BUSINESS PAY 
By JULIETTA K. ARTHUR 
¢ A series of workable plans whereby any woman with more energy than 
capital can start a profitable business in her own home. Tells how and 
where to market a big variety of home products and services, how to 
check demand, figure costs, locate supplies, set price, etc. Cites real case 
examples with actual costs and profits. A new book welcome to every 
woman hardpressed by money worries. 

352 pages 534” x 8” 
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CHAMPIONSHIP TECHNIQUE 

IN TRACK AND FIELD Olympic Games Edition 
By Dean B. Cromwell, head track and field coach at the 
University of Southern California. Illustrated with action 
photographs. Published. $4.00 


COLOR MOVIE MAKING FOR EVERYBODY 


A Question-and-Answer Handbook 


By Canfield Cook. Published. $3.75 


ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF SIMPLE NURSING 
By Wava McCullough, assisted by Marjorie Moffitt, R. N. 
Illustrated. Published. $3.00 


TELEVISION WORKS LIKE THIS 
By Jeanne and Robert Bendick. Illustrated. Published. $1.75 


THE BLUE FIELD Portrait of an English Village 
By John Moore, author of The Fair Field and Brensham 
Village. Published. $3.00 


MODERN FOOTBALL Fundamentals and Strategy 
By H. O. ("Fritz’’) Crisler, Director of Athletics at the University 
of Michigan. 72 diagrams, action photographs. 
September 9. $3.75 
CHAMPIONSHIP BRIDGE As Played by the Experts 


By J. Patrick Dunne and Albert A. Ostrow, author of THE 
COMPLETE CARD PLAYER. Illustrated by Charles Alston. 


Published. $3.00 
MORNING FACES 
A Book of Children and Parents 
By John Mason Brown. Illustrated by Susanne Suba 


September 7. $2.50 

ROWAN HEAD A Novel 
By Elisabeth Ogilvie, author of Storm Tide, High Tide at 
Noon and The Ebbing Tide. September 8. $3.00 


COUNTRYMAN’S YEAR 
By Haydn S. Pearson. Foreword by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
28 beautiful full-page photographs. September 2!. $3.50 


MASK OF GLORY A Novel 
By Dan Levin. September 14. $3.00 


MATINEE TOMORROW fifty Years of Our Theater 
By Ward Morehouse. Illustrated with photographs. 


September 29. $5.00 
HAPPILY EVER AFTER 


By Hartzell Spence, author of ONE FOOT IN HEAVEN. Line 
drawings by Dean Fausett. September 23. $3.00 
























MY GRANNY VAN fhe Running Battle of Rockdale, Texas 


By George Sessions Perry, author of WALLS RISE UP, HOLD 
AUTMN IN YOUR HAND, etc. Illustrated by Reginald 
Marsh. September 28. $2.50 


BIG GOVERNMENT 


The Meaning and Purpose of the Hoover Commission Report 
By Frank Gervasi, author of TO WHOM PALESTINE2, etc. 
September. $3.50 
A MAN OF HIS OWN And Other Dog Stories 
By Corey Ford and Alastair MacBain. 15 pen-and-ink sketches 
by Robert Candy. October 6. $2.75 
THE WRITER ON HIS ART 
Compiled and Edited by Walter Allen. Contributions by 70 
great authors. October 14. $3.50 
ABE LINCOLN OF PIGEON CREEK A Novel 
By William Wilson, author of Crescent City. 
October 17. $3.00 
A TREASURY OF EARLY AMERICAN HOMES 
By Richard Pratt. With Index, 250 color plates. 15 black-and- 
white photographs, I! x 14. Nov. Pre-pub. $10; List $12.50 
OLD ENGLISH PORCELAIN A Handbook for Collectors 
Revised Edition 
By W. B. Honey. Beautifully illustrated with 120 plates. 


October 21. 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY AT HOME 
By Polly Webster. October 21. $3.00 


ACROSS THE GREAT DESERTS 
By Colonel P. T. Etherton. Deals with the Sahara, the Kalahari 
and the Gobi deserts. 45 pages of photoaraphs. 
October 4 $3.50 
FAMILIES OF AMERICA Where They Come From and How They Live 
By George Sessions Perry. 8 full pages of photographs. 


October 27. $3.00 

THE UNIVERSE OF G.B. S. 

By William Irvine, Professor of Victorian Literature, Stanford 

University. November 
CORONADO Xnight of Pueblos and Plains 
Winner of the Whittlesey House Southwestern Fellowship Award 

By Herbert Bolton. October 25. $4.00 

Three new volumes in The “World in Color” Series 
Edited by Doré Ogrizek 

THE UNITED STATES. More than 200 colored illustrations and 




















































maps; 121 black and white illustrations. November $6.50 
THE NETHERLANDS. 130 illustrations and maps, of which 105 are 
in color. 12 maps. January $5.00 


BELGIUM AND LUXEMBURG. 12 decorative maps in color; 158 


illustrations, more than 100 of which are in full color. 


i; January $5.00 
| 
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Little Golden Books in Goldencraft 
Cloth Binding—59c net 


(Side Singer-sewed through reinforced end 
sheets; strong binders-board) 

THE ALPHABET FROM A TO Z—Gale 
PRAYERS FOR CHILDREN—illustrated by Dixon 
COUNTING RHYMES—illustrated by Malvern 
THE LITTLE GOLDEN BOOK OF HYMNS—Werner 
THE LITTLE GOLDEN BOOK OF POETRY—Werner 
PAT-A-CAKE: A Baby’s Mother Goose—Werner 
A NAME FOR KITTY—McGinley; illus. Rojankovsky 
OUR PUPPY—Nast; illustrated by Rojankovusky 
WHAT AM I? A Picture Quiz Book—Leon 
NURSERY RHYMES —illustrated by Elliott 
Walt Disney’s BAMBI 
Walt Disney’s THREE LITTLE PIGS 
THE POKY LITTLE PUPPY-Lowrey; illus. Tenggren 
MY FIRST BOOK—illustrated by Bob Smith 
NURSERY TALES—illustrated by Masha 
A DAY IN THE JUNGLE-—Lowrey; illus. by Gergely 
TOOTLE—Crampton; illustrated by Gergely 
CHIP CHIP—Wright 
NOISES AND MR. FLIBBERTY-JIB—Crampton 
FIX IT, PLEASE—Lucy Sprague Mitchell 
A YEAR IN THE CITY—Lucy Sprague Mitchell 


LITTLE PEEWEE, or Now Open the Box 
—Dorothy Kunhardt 


KATIE THE KITTEN—Jackson; illus. by Provensen 


THE FUZZY DUCKLING 
—Werner; illus. by Provensen 


Golden Books 


in sturdy new 


Goldencraft Cloth Binding 


are now ready for shipment 


A FEW months ago we told you about the new library binding 
we were planning for Golden Books. Well, these books are now 
ready for shipment, and we think librarians, teachers, and chil- 
dren will be as pleased with them as we are. 

They’re sturdily bound in durable cloth over heavy binders- 
board. They have strong hinges and square backbones with 
author and title printed on the spine. The covers have big, four- 
color pictures from the book printed right on the cloth. We 
think they’re even livelier and more colorful than the original 
Golden Books. And the prices shown below should please 
every budget-minded school and 
library board. 





Big and Giant Golden Books 
in Goldencraft Cloth Binding 


(McKain sewed; strong binders-board) 
These prices are net to schools and libraries 


TENGGREN’S COWBOYS AND INDIANS 
—Jackson; illustrated by Tenggren $2.19 
THE GOLDEN DICTIONARY 
—Walpole; illustrated by Elliott 1.89 
THE GOLDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
—Bennett; illustrated by DeWitt 2.49 
THE GOLDEN MOTHER GOOSE 
—Werner; ilius. by A. & M. Provensen 8 
Walt Disney's UNCLE REMUS STORIES 1.89 
THE GOLDEN EGG BOOK 
—M. W. Brown; illustrated by Weisgard 1.49 
ANIMAL STORIES 
—Duplaix; illus. Rojankovsky 1.89 
FARM STORIES 
—Jackson; illus. by Tenggren 1.89 
THE GOLDEN ALMANAC 
—Bennett; illus. Masha 1.89 
THE GOLDEN BOOK OF POETRY 
—Werner; illustrated by Elliott 1.49 
THE GOLDEN SONG BOOK 
—Wessells; illistrated by Elliott 1.49 
MOUSE’S HOUSE 
—Jackson; illustrated by Scarry 1.49 


Complete list of forthcoming titles on request. 
School and Library Di:ision, SIMON AND SCHUSTER, 1230 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 20 
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Length of Life 


by LOUIS I. DUBLIN, ALFRED J. LOTKA, 
and MORTIMER SPIEGELMAN. This 
revised edition—virtually a new book— 
of a work that is standard among vital 
statisticians and public health men, con- 
tains much information on the human life 
span of considerable interest to every 
reader. Running through the data re- 
lating longevity to such factors as family 
and medical history, body build, and oc- 
cupation, is the story of our gradually 
lengthening life expectancy. Book in- 
cludes an extensive collection of life 
tables, a short method of computing a 
simple table, and a summary of the role 
of life tables in the new concepts for 
measuring population trends. New, $7.00 


By DUBLIN and LOTKA also... 


The Money Value 


of a Man 


From the data on the earnings of per- 
sons at various ages the authors have 
evolved here a book which has been serv- 
ing regularly as a reference to help 
determine the amount of insurance an 
individual should carry, as well as a 
guide to fair awards as compensation for 
personal injury, and as an index to the 
costliness of disease and premature death 
in our economy. Features of this latest 
edition are chapters on The American 
Family, Income in Relation to Age and 
Economic Status, and Social Insurance. 


8 charts, 57 tables, $6.00 
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Health Education 
in Schools 


by JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS and RUTH 
ABERNATHY. The recent, rapid growth 
of health education, spurred by the over- 
whelming rejection of unfit youth through 
two world wars, has led to confused and 
uncertain purposes. This timely book, an 
outstanding contribution on a subject of 
increasing importance, aims to define the 
needs, problems, and procedures with 
respect to national health, and to pave 
the way for a successful program in the 
school. Pertinent are chapters on the 
health of the teacher, and techniques for 
evaluating a health education program. 


New, $3.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 





Psychology for the 
Profession of Nursing 


by JEANNE G. GILBERT and ROBERT D. 
WEITZ. <A _ book which tells what nurses 
need to know about psychology to use it 
effectively in their work and to interpret 
correctly the behavior of human _ beings, 
both sick and well. Mental hygiene prin- 
ciples are explained, and ways of applying 
them personally in the nurse-patient rela- 
tionship are illustrated in practical form. 
Discussed separately are the problems of 
nursing children, the aged, convalescents, 
and chronic patients, as well as the malad- 


justed. New, $3.00 


Rehabilitation of the 
Handicapped 


Edited by WILLIAM H. SODEN; prepared 
by 45 Contributing Editors. A survey of 
mans and methods, bringing together in one 
place representative accounts of procedures 
in current use for the mental and physical 
rehabilitation of disabled persons. As wide 
in scope as the rehabilitation process itself, 
it covers medical, surgical, and psychiatric 
techniques; vocational, social, educational, 
and psychological procedures; techniques for 
use with amputees, “polio” victims, the aged 
and infirm, the arthritic, those with speech 
difficulties, the psychoneurotic, alcoholics, 
and the blind. New, $5.00 


STUDIES IN 
Psychosomatic Medicine 


by FRANZ ALEXANDER and THOMAS M. 
FRENCH, et al. Comprehensive informa- 
tion on the “new era in medicine” called 
psychosomatic, by the authors of the famous 
“Psychoanalytic Therapy.” Based on inten- 
sive, simultaneous medical and psychoanaly- 
tical study of patients suffering from such 
ailments as ulcers, asthma, hay fever, eczema, 
and migraine, it represents a systematic in- 
vestigation of the part. emotional factors 
play in disease. $7.50 
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y= UNIVERSITY has acquired the Boswell 
archives, whose dramatic discovery by the 
efforts of Lieutenant-Colonel Ralph H. Isham was 
revealed last year. Made possible by a donation 
from the Old Dominion Fund of Washington, 
established by Paul W. Mellon (Yale 1929), and 
by the sale of exclusive publication rights to Mc- 
Graw-Hill, the papers were gathered from obscure 
attics and outbuildings of an Irish castle and a 
Scottish mansion, after twenty-three years of search. 
An extensive series of volumes is expected to result 
from the editing of these papers, which have re- 
mained hidden for more than a century and a half. 


Books and Bells 


After various rumors of the destruction of the 
Tolstoy museum at Yasnaya Polyana, near Moscow, 
during the war, it is reassuring to read in the New 
York Times that the Russian novelist’s estate is 
“fully restored,” and that the bodies of the Nazi 
troopers who were buried near Tolstoy's grave have 
been removed. Thousands of pilgrims visit the 
shrine each year to see the house where War and 
Peace and Anna Karenina were written. The price- 
less literary relics and manuscripts which were 
evacuated during the war now are reposing in the 
little white schoolhouse which Tolstoy built for the 
peasants. The “Tree of the Poor,” under which he 
received his peasant neighbors, still stands, as does 
the guest house in which hangs a portrait of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, once a visitor. 

Word comes from England that Thomas E. Car- 
penter, chairman of the Jane Austen Memorial 
Trust, has purchased the Hampshire home of the 
“immortal Jane” as a gift to the nation in memory 
of his son, killed in the last war. In the United 
States, interest in the English author will be stimu- 
lated by three new books—More about Jane Austen 
by Sheila Kaye-Smith and G. B. Stern, Parson Au- 
sten's Daughter by Helen Austen, and Elizabeth 
Jenkins’ biography of the novelist, Jane Austen. 

Travelers who make literary pilgrimages in Eng- 
land will no longer be able to hear the bells of the 
Anglican Church at Stoke Poges “‘toll the knell of 
parting day,” according to the New York Herald 
Tribune. The famous bells which inspired Gray's 
Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard two cen- 
turies ago are now silent—no bellringers are avail- 
able in the village. 


Richer and Warmer 


A book auction on July 25 netted George Ber- 
nard Shaw nearly $5,000 on the eve of his ninety- 
third birthday. A London book dealer paid $500 
for an autographed first edition of Oscar Wilde's 
The Importance of Being Earnest. British actress 
Gertrude Lawrence, enroute to New York in Au- 
gust, thanked Shaw for permission to put Pygmalion 
on the air by knitting him a pair of mittens. 


Over the Summer 


Thomas Merton (The Seven Storey Mountain), 
who eight years ago gave up worldly pleasures to 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By Frances ]. Wallace 


join the Trappist Monks in their life of silence, 
labor, and prayer, has been ordained a Trappist 
priest, and will henceforth be known as Father 
Louis. His new book describing a day in the life 
of a monk, “The Waters of Siloe,” will be pub- 
lished in October. % J J Novelist A. J. Cronin 
(Shannon's Way) has been in Spain collecting 
background material for his next book. 4% J% 
Also in Europe is Hermann Kesten (The Alien 
Gods), completing research for his biography of 
Casanova. He will attend the P.E.N. congress in 
September. 4 J  Author-playwright John Dos 
Passos (The Grand Design) was married to Eliza- 
beth Holdridge recently. ‘They will live in West- 
moreland, Virginia. 3% J & Jean-Paul Sartre 
(The Wall and Other Stories), leader of the French 
Existentialists, is expected in New York in Sep- 
tember, working up from Mexico City. 


Awards 


An exile from his native Germany for sixteen 
years, novelist Thomas Mann, now an American 
citizen, returned to Frankfurt as the recipient of 
the Goethe Prize for Literature, given on the 200th 
anniversary of the poet's birth there. Later Dr. 
Mann went to Weimar, where Goethe lived and 
died, to receive the Communist-sponsored 1949 
Goethe Award of the Cultural League for the 
Democratic Rebirth of Germany. Without political 
references, Dr. Mann's speech emphasized the 
“hope that out of the present crisis a new feeling 
of humanism will be found.’’ The European holi- 
day of the novelist was marred by the death of his 
eldest son, Klaus (André Gide and the Crisis of 
Modern Thought), himself a well known writer, 
which occurred May 21 at Cannes, France, while 
the novelist was in Sweden. 4% J J The first 
award ($1,000) of the Lyric Association, Inc., a 
Foundation for Traditional Poetry, has gone to 
Robert Hillyer for “his poetry past and present.” 
His most recent volume, The Death of Captain 
Nemo, came out August 8. % J J Pulitzer 
Prize-winning Robert E. Sherwood's Roosevelt and 
Hopkins has been crowned with another award— 
one of the $2,000 Bancroft Prizes given annually 
“for distinguished writings in American history.” 
A Bancroft Prize went also to Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son for The Rising Sun in the Pacific, third in a 
series of volumes on United States naval operations 
in World War II. %& % J The $7,500 West- 
minster Award for Fiction, ‘for the best manuscript 
dealing with a fundamental human problem, either 
historical or contemporary,” has gone to Dorothy 
Ciarke Wilson for her ‘Prince of Egypt,” a novel 
about the early life of Moses. 4% J J The final 
fiction fellowships ($1,000 each) of the Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company's United Services Book Con- 
test, have been won by R. W. Daly for “The Moni- 
tor and the Merrimac,’ and Wyatt Blassingame for 
a novel about Stephen Crane. 4% 3% J The Ran- 
dom House servicemen’s competition was won by 
Arthur F. Pocock’s humorous account of the Coast 
Guard's Greenland Patrol, Red Flannels and Green 
Ice. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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— By the author of One God 


ALLAH, 


The God of Islam: 
MOSLEM LIFE AND WORSHIP 


By FLORENCE MARY FITCH. 
The story of a great religion that 
includes one-seventh of the human 
race—how it began, what its fol- 
lowers believe, and what it has in 
common with our beliefs. Photo- 
graphs. selected by Beatrice 
Creighton and the author. 


Picture Book of Astronomy, etc. 
PICTURE BOOK OF 


The Earth 


By JEROME S. MEYER. The fascinating story 
of the earth's surface and the natural wonders a 
child sees around him. Illustrated in color by 
Richard Floethe. October 17, ages 8 and up, $2.00 
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WILLY’S FARM 
By EDITH and CLEMENT HURD 
Here's all the fun that children find 
on a farm, and all the modern ma- 
chinery —described in words and color 
pictures by the creators of ENGINE 
ENGINE NO. 9. Oct: 3, ages 5-9, $2.00 


THUNDER AND JERRY 
By J. R. HOWE. 
kind of horse 5 
England backgro 
Harlyn Dickinson. 


September 19, teen-age, $2.50 


FOURTH DOWN 
By ROBERT SIDNEY BOWEN. 


The season's big college football 


yarn, by the bestséllin 
Player- Manager. a 


September 26, older boys, $2.00 


By the creators of 
White Snow, Bright Snow 





A new and exciting 
tory—with a New 
und. Illustrated by 


Sun Up 4 
ov § 
ROGER DUVOISIN’S pictures and ALVIN 
TRESSELT’S text create another beautiful 
picture book that transforms an everyday 
experience into a pastoral poem. 
October 3, picture-book age, $2.00 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., Inc. 
419 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


(Continued from page 10) 


DIED 


May 6. HENRY JAMES O'BRIEN BEDFORD-JONES, 
Canadian writer who lived in the United States; 
in Los Angeles, California; of a lieart ailment; 
sixty-two. H. Bedford-Jones, who sometimes used 
the pseudonym John Wycliffe, wrote more than a 
hundred novels, which are said to have brought the 
author a million dollars, “not for writing well, but 
for writing fast.” His “exciting” novels include 
Under Fire, King’s Passport, Drums of Dambala, 
and D’ Artagnan. 


May 6. CouNT Maurice MAETERLINCK, Belgian 
poet and dramatist; at his chateau near Nice, 
France; of a heart attack; eighty-six. Called ‘‘the 
Belgian Shakespeare,” he first became famous by 
the use of symbolism, his best known works— 
Pélleas et Melisande (1892) and The Blue Bird 
(1910)—employing this technique. Maeterlinck, 
who left his native Ghent for Paris in 1887, mar- 
ried the French opera singer, Georgette Leblanc, 
and had a famous salon frequented by such literary 
figures as Anatole France, Mallarmé, Rodin, and 
Claude Debussy. After his divorce he married 
Reneé Dahon, who had appeared in his Blue Bird, 
perhaps his most popular work. Royalties from the 
motion picture version supported Maeterlinck when 
he fled Europe in 1940, and lived in the United 
States. The poet, who won the Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1911, was the author of various philo- 
sophical works, among them The Life of the Bee 
and The Treasures of the Humble, as well as many 
plays, fantasies, and a book of memoirs, Blue 
Bubbles. He was a sport lover, and often boxed 
with famous pugilists such as Georges Carpentier 
and Kid McCoy. 


May 9. AuGusTA Foss HEINDEL, author and mys- 
tic; at Oceanside, California; eighty-four. Co- 
founder with her husband, Max Heindel, of the 
Rosicrucian Fellowship, she was the editor of the 
Rosicrucian magazine, author of such books on 
mysticism as Evolution, Earthbound, and Astro 
Diagnosis. 


May 10. ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON, author and 
editor; in New York City; after a long illness; 
eighty-four. Active in women’s organizations for 
more than forty years, Mrs. Richardson was a news- 
paperwoman who later entered the magazine field, 
joining the Woman's Home Companion in 1900, 
and was at the time of her death retired associate 
editor. She founded the Better Babies Bureau in 
1912 and wrote Better Babies and Their Care. 
Other books include Adventures in Thrift and 
The Bride's Book of Etiquette. 


May 12. SiR JOHN ALEXANDER HAMMERTON, 
editor and author; in London; seventy-eight. He 
was the editor of such reference works as The 
Harmsworth History of the World and The 
World's Greatest Books, and also the author of 
volumes on Robert Louis Stevenson, George Mere- 
dith, Lord Northcliffe, and Arthur Mee. 


May 12. Mary ANTIN (Mrs. A. W. Grabau), 


lecturer and sociological writer; in Suffern, New 
York; after a long illness; sixty-seven. An immi- 
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grant from Russia, she first gained recognition 
through her book, The Promised Land, which de- 
scribed her reactions to the democratic institutions 
of the United States, after her youth in the Jewish 
Pale. An earlier book, From Polotsk to Boston, 
depicted her voyage to the United States, while a 
later one, They Who Knock at Our Gates, was con- 
concerned with immigrants. 


May 12. RHEINHART KLEINER, trade writer; at 
Clifton, New Jersey; after a long illness; fifty-six. 
Well known in his field in England and Australia 
as well as in the United States, his latest book was 
Burrowings of an Old Bookworm. 


May 15. HuGH KINGSMILL LUNN, author and 
critic; at Brighton, England; fifty-five. As Hugh 
Kingsmill he wrote a novel, The Will to Love, and 
a number of biographies of such figures as Matthew 
Arnold, Dickens, Johnson, Frank Harris, and D. H. 
Lawrence. Lighter works include Invective and 
Abuse and The Worst of Love. 


May 16. CHAIM TCHERNOWITZ, Talmudic scholar, 
author and editor; in New York City; seventy- 
eight. Founder and editor of Bitzaron, the Ameri- 
can Hebrew monthly, Dr. Tchernowitz was the 
author of a number of works on the Talmud and 
Zionism, as well as his Book of Memoirs, which 
appeared in 1945. 


May 18. JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS, historian; at 
Westport, Connecticut; from a complication of ail- 
ments; seventy. A businessman turned historian, 
Dr. Adams won the 1921 Pulitzer Prize in History 
for his first serious work, The Founding of Neu 
England; which had taken him six years to write. 
His “readable style’ won him a wide public, which 
extended to succeeding works, Revolutionary Neu 
England, New England, 1691-1776, and New Eng- 
land in the Republic, 1776-1850. Other books fol- 
lowed, of which The Epic of America, considered 
“the best single volume of American history in 
existence,” became a best seller. In addition to his 
many books on American history Dr. Adams wrote 
Builders of the British Empire and Empire on the 
Seven Seas. He also, with R. V. Coleman, edited 
The Dictionary of American Histor) 


May 19. THOMAS ORLO HEGGEN, JR., novelist and 
playwright; in New York City; by accidental 
drowning; twenty-nine. Heggen, who was a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy in World War II, wrote Mister 
Roberts, a story of life on a Navy supply ship. The 
book became a best seller and later was made into 


a play. 


May 21. KLtaus MANN, author and Jecturer; in 
Cannes, France; of a heart attack; forty-two. He 
was the eldest son of novelist Thomas Mann, win- 
ning recognition at the age of nineteen, when his 
first book was published. After being expatriated 
by the Nazis he fled to Holland, later coming to the 
United States in 1936. He became a citizen and 
served in the United States Army for three years 
as a correspondent for Stars and Stripes. His books 
published in English include The Fifth Child, The 
Turning Point, Journey into Freedom, and André 
Gide and the Crisis of Modern Thought. 


May 24. SIDNEY CLARK WILLIAMS, author and 
editor; in Norristown, Pennsylvania; after a long 
(Continued on page 14) 
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There is no sense to the words in a school cheer — but 









\ in this case they fit the action — and if that strap breaks, 
the books may end up in a mud puddle — and if such be 
the case and if any of those books are from your library 
— they are going to age mighty fast — unless they are 


bound in Roxite — and if they are you will say 






Roxite! Roxite! 
Rah — Rab — Rab 


because Holliston Roxite Library Buckram is tough, water 









repellent, dust resistant — and it can be colorful too. 
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(Continued from page 12) 
illness; seventy-one. His nine novels include A 
Reluctant Adam, The Body in the Blue Room, and 
The Aconite Murders. 


May 27. Vice ADMIRAL JOHN ERNEST TROYTE 
HarPER; at Chatham, England; seventy-four. Com- 
piler of the official report of the Battle of Jutland 
in World War I, he was also the author of The 
Truth about Jutland and coauthor of The Riddle 
of Jutland. 


May 30. FRANK B. BIGELOW, librarian; in Am- 
herst, Massachusetts; eighty. He was librarian of 
the New York Society Library for forty-two years, 
retiring as librarian emeritus in 1937. During his 
tenure the number of subscriptions increased con- 
siderably, and a system of delivering books to mem- 
bers was instituted. 


May 31. FERNANDO DE Los Rios, author, educa- 
tor, diplomat; in New York City; sixty-nine. A 
scholar and professor for most of his life, he be- 
came ambassador to the United States during the 
Spanish Republic. After its fall he was professor 
of Spanish literature at the New School for Social 
Research, New York, becoming the school’s first 
professor emeritus in 1948. 


June 1. Wattace A. MANHEIMER, educator and 
playwright; in New York City; of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage; sixty-two. Dr. Manheimer wrote three 
Broadway successes—M/ster Romeo, Kith and Kin, 
and Broadway Boy. 


June 5. BASANTA Koomar Roy, Indian author 
and journalist; in New York City; after a brief 
illness. Born in India, he was educated in the 
United States. He was interested in freedom for 
India, and wrote Dawn over India, on the under- 
ground movement against the British. He was also 
the author of a biography of Rabindranath Tagore. 


June 10. Sicrip UNDSET, Norwegian author; at 
Lillehammer, Norway; of a stroke; sixty-seven. 
Mme. Undset began her career as a secretary, work- 
ing evenings and holidays on a novel, Fra Marta 
Oulie, which appeared in 1907. After her second 
book was published she devoted all her time to 
writing, finding her first success with Jennie, a 
novel which created a sensation in Norway. Her 
great trilogy, Kristin Lavransdatter, the result of 
years of research on medieval Norway, brought her 
the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1928. Mme. 
Undset, who lived in a thousand-year-old timber 
house furnished with Norse ‘‘pieces,”’ fled with her 
youngsters to Sweden when the Nazis invaded her 
country, and later to the United States via Russia, 
Siberia, and Japan. Her novel, Madame Dorothea, 
was published here the same year. Other well 
known books include The Master of Hestviken, 
The Wild Orchid, and The Burning Bush. 


June 14. Russett DouBLepay, publisher and au- 
thor; at Glen Cove, Long Island; after a brief ill- 
ness; seventy-seven. Until his retirement he had 
been connected with Doubleday and Company in 
various capacities. Among his books are A Gun- 
man aboard the Yankee, Stories of Inventors, and 
Long Island. 
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June 17. Mary EMOGENE HAZELTINE, librarian 
and author; in Jamestown, New York; after a brief 
illness; eighty-one. Miss Hazeltine, who organized 
the library school of the University of Wisconsin, 
and was its principal for thirty-two years, turned 
to writing after her retirement. Best known of her 
books is Anniversaries and Holidays. 


June 21. Cuartes E. SIL1, editor and author, in 
Ticonderoga, New York; seventy-six. A former 
assistant city editor for the New York Sun, he was 
the author of a book of recollections of famous 
trials, Styles in Crime. 


July 2. H. R. KNICKERBOCKER, foreign corre- 
spondent and author; in an airplane crash near 
Bombay; fifty-one. Among the books he wrote 
between news assignments are The Red Menace 
Progress of the Five Year Plan and Will War Come 
in Europe? 


July 6. ELEANOR ANTHONY KING, editor and au- 
thor; in New York City; after a long illness. Edi- 
tor of the magazine of the National Audubon Soci- 
ety, she was also the author of several books on 
entomology and of Bible Plant 
Gardens. 


s for American 


July 8. FRANK LasktkR, British seaman and au 
thor; in New City, New York; in an automobile 
accident; thirty-seven. He escaped three times from 
torpedoed vessels during World War II and be- 
came a British hero after a recounting his experi 
ences over BBC (The British Broadcasting Com 
pany). His books include My Name 1s Frank, 1 
Book, and a novel, Unseen Harbor. 


July 12. DouGias Hype, scholar and poet; in 
Dublin; eighty-eight. Dr. Hyde was called from 
scholarly retirement to be the first president of 
Eire in 1938. Prior to that he had led a life of 
literary activity, writing poems, plays, and 
of old Ireland. He founded the Gaelic League and 
worked for the restoration of Erse, the Gaelic lan- 
guage, which is now taught in the Irish schools and 
used as the official language. Best known of his 
books is his Songs of Connacht. 


stories 


July 12. BERTRAM D. HULEN, journalist and au- 
thor; in the airplane crash near Bombay; sixty. A 
member of the New York Times’ Washington 
Bureau for twenty-three years, he was the author 
of a book, Inside the State Department. 


July 26. WitttamM Carter, preacher, author, and 
lecturer; in Montclair, New Jersey; eighty-one. Dr. 
Carter, an authority on Milton, wrote a number of 
books, among them, The Other Side of the Gates, 
Milton and His Masterpiece, and Studies in the 
Pentateuch. 


July 28. CHARLES Gray SHAW, educator and au- 
thor; at Spring Lake, New Jersey; seventy-eight. 
Professor of philosophy at New York University 
for forty-two years, Dr. Shaw was known as an 
epigrammatist and was considered the most popu- 
lar teacher on the campus. His books include Chris- 
tianity and Modern Culture, The Value and Dignity 
of Human Life, and The Road to Happiness. He 
was also the editor of The 101 Classics and Basic 
Thoughts of Philosophy and Religion. 
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Harold McCracken 


EW modern writers of books for boys can claim 

as adventurous a life as Harold McCracken, 
whose most recent book, Caribou Traveler, is one 
of a long line of stories deriving from his Arctic ex- 
periences. At the age when most boys are gradu- 
ating from college, he was leading an expedition to 
Alaska and the Yukon region. 

Harold McCracken was born on August 31, 1894, 
at Colorado Springs, Colorado, the son of James 
Owen McCracken and L: ura Gladys (Crapsey) Mc- 
Cracken, of Scottish ancestry—the “wild Scots of 
Galloway,” in fact, who amassed their cattle and 
horses by raiding the herds of other clans. They 
came to America in early Colonial days, settling in 
Virginia and spreading to western Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. The elder McCracken, born in Iowa, was 
one of the founders of the first penny newspaper 
west of Chicago, established in Des Moines, Iowa, 
and when Harold was born was part owner of the 
Colorado Springs newspaper. Soon afterwards he 
lost all his money in a Cripple Creek gold mine and 
moved his family to a ranch in Idaho. There were 
no schools in the neighborhood, but the boy was 
taught to read and write by his mother, an artist 
before her marriage. He had his first formal school- 
ing at nine, and his first argument with a teacher 
during his first year at high school, resulting in 
expulsion from the Des Moines West High School. 
He also attended Northeast Manual Training High 
School in Philadelphia. That ended McCracken’s 
routine education, except for a year at Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines. 

Losing interest in classrooms and theology (his 
parents had hoped he would be a preacher), young 
McCracken spent the year 1913-1914 on a great- 
uncle’s ranch, hunting with Cree Indians, driving 
a four-horse stagecoach on construction of the Cana- 
dian National Railway through the Canadian Rock- 
ies, and running a little fur trading post (alone) 
through the winter. Determined now to be a natu- 
ralist or anthropologist, McCracken entered Ohio 
State University as an extension student, staying 
long enough to raise funds for a two-year expedi- 
tion to Alaska to collect game animals for the 
Archaeological Museum. In the early spring of 
1916 he went north as leader of his first expedition. 
All his funds went into an attempt to climb Mt. 
Logan in the Yukon—the second highest mountain 
on the continent—and he wound up as galley slave 
for a colored cook on a notorious little North Pacific 
tramp steamer. He spent his first winter (1916- 
1917) at the western end of Alaska peninsula and 
the Aleutians, on a tiny fur trading schooner. 

A pilot during the first world war, McCracken 
also did research in the Columbia Department of 
Physics, helping to develop a thermo-detection de- 
vice, a forerunner of radar. Midway through a 
postwar course at the Ohio State School of Journal- 
ism he was briefly advised by the dean of the school 
not to waste any more of their time. “This made 
me mad—but I ceased to be mad after I got a con- 
tract with the New York Times (1928), to serve as 
correspondent for them on one of my own expedi- 
tions to the Arctic, for 8,000 words or more for 
seventy-five cents a word. The Dean of Journalism 
might still have the same opinion of me as a writer 
. . . but I do happen to £now what I write about, 
probably better than anyone else. There's always 
been some one nice enough to put the periods and 
commas where they belong!” 
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HAROLD McCRACKEN 


Of one of his most important books, Frederic 
Remington, Artist of the Old West (1947), Thomas 


Craven wrote in the W’eesly Book Review that “he 


tells the story briskly and well, without literary 
tricks or artifice.” Remington is McCracken’s fa- 
vorite author, the Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyim his 
favorite book. , 

McCracken married Angelyn Elizabeth Conrad in 
1924, and they have a son and daughter. 

The Bookman regarded God's Frozen Children 
as “exciting as well as important.” This described 
McCracken’s various scientific expeditions, es- 
pecially one he made for the Museum of Natural 
History in 1928, which unearthed the mummy of 
an ancient chieftain, “the Tutankhamen of the 
North.” 

In 1948 the author reverted to this expedition for 
Toughy: Bulldog in the Arctic. In steady succes- 
sion came other books: Pershing: the Story of a 
Great Soldier (for boys), and Alaska Bear Trails, 
both in 1931; Beyond the Frozen Frontier (1935), 
a novel; The Last of the Sea Otters (1942): The 
Biggest Bear on Earth (1943); Son of the Walrus 
King (1944); a Junior Literary Guild selection: 
Sentinel of the Snow Peaks (1945); and a romance 
of the friendship between a buffalo and a Dakotah 
Indian boy, The Great White Buffalo (1946), 
called by the San Francisco Chronicle ‘'a sincere 
book.” Trapping: the Craft and Science of Catch- 
ing Fur-Bearing Animals (1947) contains the ex- 
perience of a lifetime. 

He has also written many articles in periodicals; 
was himself an associate editor of Field and Stream 
in 1924. At this time he was the first radio adven- 
ture commentator, over WJZ, but refused an im- 
portant position in the subsequent National Broad- 
casting Company because he “‘couldn’t see any future 
in radio.” 

A_sharp-eyed, alert, balding gentleman, Mc- 
Cracken is blue-eyed, fairly tall, a Protestant, a 
member of the Explorers Club, and enjoys traveling 
in Peru and collecting the works of Remington. 


EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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Panning for Gold 
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GOLD RUSH 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 
today, are indeed proud of the part THE AMERICANA played 
in the discovery of gold in these United States. For gold was, in 
very fact, discovered not only in the sawmill on the American 
river, but also in the ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, which 
was then just twenty years old. And here, reproduced from the 
original in Captain Sutter’s office, is the proof. 


Li RIV ATE OFFICE 

p tion) 

In the original room on th us site Captain Sutter kept his books 
and private papers. His library, in the early days of the Fort, was 
very limited; it contained some books on medicine, a formula book, 
a Bible, books, and a set of the Encyclopedia 
Americana. 

No room in the Fort ts more rected with the dis- 
covery of gold in California than was Sutter's ofhce, to which: 
James W. Marshall brought the first small pieces he had dis- 
COVE red at Colona, some torty miles up the Ame rican River from 
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here, in January, 1848. Quoting from Captain Sucter’s account: 
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On that very rainy afternoon, THE AMERICANA 
aided in one of the most important discoveries 
in American history. In 1949, THE AMERICANA 
will be one of your most important discoveries; 
for today it contains among its 66,000 articles, 
not only an excellent article on gold, but thousands 
of other nuggets of knowledge on all phases of 
American and world life. There are 30 volumes, 
24,000 pages, 250,000 entries, over 6,600 illustrations 
and hundreds of maps, charts, and bibliographies. 
Worldwide in scope, American in interpretation, 
use it for all essential information. 
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parttenlars regarding the Encyclopedia Americana, write the Americana 


i Corporation, Educational Division, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Loring MacKaye 


HERE is a time-worn joke whose tag line runs, 

“It must have been two other people.” Loring 
MacKaye is two other people, and so are David 
Julian and Jules Loring. Before this all grows too 
confusing, it must be explained that “Loring Mac- 
Kaye,” “David Julian,” and “Jules Loring” are all 
pseudonyms used by the husband-and-wife writing 
team, David Loring MacKaye and Julia Gunther 
MacKaye. In everyday life Mr. and Mrs. MacKaye 
are, respectively, director and librarian of the San 
Jose, California, Adult Education Center. For their 
juvenile books they have devised the three pseu- 
donyms, combining parts of both their names. 

David Loring MacKaye, only son of Arthur L. 
and Flora (Campbell) MacKaye, nephew of poet 
Percy MacKaye, was born in Brooklyn in 1890. He 
grew up in California, graduated from San Jose 
College and Stanford University, and then went to 
Hawaii. He spent ten years in the Islands as a 
newspaperman, public health official, and infantry 
officer. Returning to California in 1919, he en- 
tered the field of adult education. He has served 
as director of the San Jose Center since 1929. 

Julia Gunther was born in Chicago in 1892, 
daughter of George W. and Mary (Hess) Gunther. 
After graduating from Park College, Parkville, 
Missouri, in 1913, she spent several years as a high 
school teacher in the Middle West and in Cali- 
fornia. In 1934 she married David Loring Mac- 
Kaye and joined him in the work of the San Jose 
Adult Education Center. 

In 1939 the MacKayes went to Europe under the 
sponsorship of the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion and the Carnegie Foundation, for a study of 
adult education in the Scandinavian countries. Out 
of that travel experience came their first juvenile 
book, Comrades in the Snow (1941). In 1942 
came The Three Hanses, an imaginative story based 
on the youth of Hans Christian Andersen. Both 
books were published under the pen name ‘‘Julian 
David.” 

Next came four “Loring MacKaye” volumes. 
We of Frabo Stand (1944), a fourteenth century 
story of the Goths and Danes, was warmly praised. 
The Twenty-Fifth Mission (1945) was called by 
Virginia Kirkus “an exciting tale.” John of 
America (1947), set in England and pioneer Vir- 
ginia, impressed May Lamberton Becker as “a dis- 
tinct addition to fiction of this period for young 
folk.” The Far Distant Bugle (1948), a story of 
life in a Western army outpost during the Civil 
War, failed to please Miss Kirkus, who wrote, “A 
convolution of plots makes for unsustained interest 
and completely submerges the small amount of good 
sense and truth.” However, the New York Times 
said, “The action is swift, the plot mature and 
realistic, the characterization strong.” 

The only “Jules Loring’ book so far, West We 
Go (1946), was a covered wagon story which 
earned favorable reviews. The work in progress— 
author's name not revealed as yet-—is Fiddler's Cart, 
a story of the Mormon handcart trek of 1856. 

The MacKayes, for all their conscientious re- 
search and effort, still do not consider the writing 
of juvenile books their major concern. The Adult 
Education Center, which registered over 10,000 





members last year, is the chief MacKaye interest 
The four Board of Education units, San Jose Evening 
Junior College, San Jose Evening High School, 
Leland Vocational Evening High School, and Wil- 
son (Intercultural) Evening High School, offer a 
rich curriculum, with courses so varied as to in- 
clude art appreciation, microbiology, refrigeration, 
and folk dancing among dozens of other subjects. 
A Center project dear to the MacKayes’ hearts is 
the planning of Vagabond Tours for members 
There may be a one-day sight-seeing excursion in 
San Francisco, or a three-day visit to the “Southern 
Diggin’s,” retracing the steps of California's Forty 

miners. This past summer there were two exten 
sive ‘Colonial America” tours, spending thirty-two 
days in historic New England. The trips are mad 
by bus, on a thrifty all-expense basis. The Ma 

Kayes scout the route well in advance, preparing a 
complete historical and geographic syllabus for each 
tour, and making certain that no high point will be 
overlooked. The tours are one of the Center's most 
popular features. 

Mr. and Mrs. MacKaye make their home in San 
Jose. They have no children. Their favorite hobby 
is travel, with particular reference to local history. 
In this connection, they are building up for the 
Center a Kodachrome record of United States his- 
tory, economics, geography, art, and _ literature. 
They are ardent camera fans, and have taken a good 
part of the 14,000-slide collection themselves. How, 
with all this, they find time to turn out their books 
for young people is a mystery. Perhaps the explana- 
tion lies in a remark of Mr. MacKaye’s. ‘The very 
fact that we write at all hinges upon the further 
fact that we work while others play. We are ac- 
cordingly left with our forenoons free, and esi ape 
lodges, women’s clubs, bridge clubs, and other 
modern frustrations. There is little else to do, so 
we write, and enjoy our limited leisure in that 
fashion.” 

NINA BROWN BAKER 
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New FUNK & WAGNALLS Books 











STANDARD DICTIONARY of FOLKLORE, MYTHOLOGY 
& LEGEND 


Edited by Maria Leach, it represents a selection from the research 
of 12 years and includes articles and definitions by 30 of the 
world’s foremost folklorists. For the first time, the folklore, 
mythology and legend of the world is gathered in one major, over- 
all survey. Vol. I, A-I, 512 pages, $7.50 


FABULOUS BOULEVARD 


By Ralph Hancock. The exciting story of the growth of Los 
Angeles told with Wilshire Boulevard as the directing line that 
runs through it. Covers people, places, events from the earliest 
days to the present scene of the world’s most beautiful department 
stores, more modern office buildings, most famous restaurants. 


350 pages, $3.50 


27 MASTERS OF POLITICS 


In a Personal Perspective, by Raymond Moley. The distinguished 
Newsweek editor and authority on American political affairs gives 
27 enlightening, fascinating profiles of some of the country’s lead- 
ing politicians and statesmen and the forces and ideas that moved 


them. A Newsweek Book. $3.50 


MEDICINE ON THE MARCH 


By Marguerite Clark, head of Newsweek's Medicine Department. 
The record of the 25 years advance in medicine made during the 
5 war years. Including news of the latest research, treatments, 
surgical techniques and drugs. 


400 pages. A Newsweek Book. $3.50 


ADVENTURES IN STITCHES 


A New Art of Embroidery. By Mariska Karasz. This new how- 
to-do-it book brings a new form of self expression to the modern 
woman. Filled with original designs and step-by-step diagrams, 
the book inspires the reader to create her own art of embroidery. 

Printed in color, 9x 1112, every page illustrated, $3.85 


THE STRATEGY OF HANDLING CHILDREN 


By Donald A. Laird, D.Sc., and Eleanor Laird. For parents of 
tots and teen-agers, this new kind of book includes 566 questions 
parents actually ask about their children, together with clear, con- 
structive, practical answers to each. 


320 pages, 50 illustrations. $3.85 





FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. « 153 East 24th Street New York 10, N. Y. 
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Documentary information from every 
corner of the earth is at your fingertips on 
Microfilm. In the Spencer Microfilm Reader 
this material may be read as conveniently as a book. 
Based on a careful study by the Committee on Scientific 
Aids to Learning, the reader is unusually simple, practical, 
and efficient. It consists of an opaque screen, shadow box, and 
high quality projector which produces a brilliant, sharp, and un- 

distorted image. 
The Spencer Microfilm Reader accom- 









modates long or short lengths of 
35mm or 16mm microfilm atl5X. 
It is low priced and available 
for immediate delivery. 
For literature write 


Dept. W91 


American @ Optical 
COMPANY 

Scientific Instrument Division 

Buffalo 15, New York 
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BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE 


Our complete catalogue describes many books of 
library importance. It will be sent on request. 


NEW BOOKS — 1949 
Already published 


Fall 


THE ROAD AHEAD 

by John T. Flynn 

The author of the best-selling Roosevelt 
Myth outlines in The Road Ahead our 
trend toward Fabian Socialism, following 
the British pattern. Well documented, 
challenging and timely. $2.50 


MAKE FRIENDS 
WITH YOUR LAND 
hy Leonard Wickenden 
illustrated by E. W. Bartlett 

This beok by a practicing chemist points 
out the importance of the microscopic life of 
the soil in the control and cure of disease 
through antibiotics. Written for laymen to 
understand. $2.50 


TARRY FLYNN 


by Patrick Kavanagh 
An extraordinarily fine novel by Ireland's 


most outstanding young poet. Hailed by 
English and Irish critics as the best rural 
writing since William Carleton. $2.75 


THE GANDHI SUTRAS 
by D. 8. Sarma 

The basic teachings of Mahatma Gandhi, 
as a way of life. Arranged by a_ noted 
Hindu scholar. 5 


$2.50) 
THE CUSTER STORY 
edited by Marguerite Merington 
The private correspondence of the great 
“boy general’ of Civil War and Indian 
frontier days and his wife. A most reveal- 
ing picture of an era. Illustrated with rare 
photographs. $5.00 
HOW THE DONKEYS 
CAME TO HAITI 
Retold by Gyneth Johnson 
illustrated by Angelo di Benedetto 
Wonderful tales of the natural and super- 
natural, as told by the natives of Haiti in 
their moonlight get-togethers. Beautifully 
illustrated. $2.50 
THE AWL-BIRDS 
by J. K. Stanford 
illustrated by A. M. Hughes 
K. Stanford is a nature writer in the 
great tradition of Hudson, Burroughs, and 
Williamson. A most distinguished and un- 
usual novelette. Superb illustrations. $2.00 


THE SHORT STORY 


by Sean O’Faolain 

The art of the short story analyzed by 
one of the greatest contemporary masters 
of that art. A must for every writer and 
teacher of writing. $3.50 





THE GREAT BOOKS: 
A Christian Appraisal 
Edited by Harold C. Gardiner, S. J. 
Foreword by Robert M. Hutchins 

Sixteen essays, a symposium on the First 
Year's Program of The Great Books Foun- 
dation. A guide to reading and discussion 
of the Masterpieces. $2.00 vol. I of a series 


* * 
HONOR YOUR PARTNER 
compiled and edited by Ed Durlacher 

81 American Square, Circle and Contra 
dances, with complete instructions for doing 
them. Music, calls, full directions; 64 pages 
of picture sequences demonstrate the chief 


figures every dancer needs to know. The 
finest book on square dancing to date. 9x12 
+ 
7.00 


NUTRITION & THE SOIL 
by Dr. Lionel Picton. Introduction by Dr. 
Jonathan Forman 

The real foundation of our health is in 
a healthy soil, organically fertilized. Eng- 
land's most famous nutrition expert tell: 
how and why in this book. $4.00 


WELL O’THE WORLD’S END 
by Seumas MacManus 
illustrated by Richard Bennett 
Irish folk-lore tales, told by the greatest 
of the Irish story-tellers. A classic collec- 
tion. Illustrated in black and white. 
$2.50 (re-issue) 


THE IRISH: A Character Study 

by Sean O’Faolain 

Novelist, short-story writer and critic, 
O'’Faolain has become historian in The 
Irish—a _ succinct, illuminating history and 
psychological interpretation of the _ Irish 
people. $2.75 


DIALOGUE WITH AN ANGEL 
by Sister Mary Jeremy 

A distinguished book of poetry by a poet- 
religious whose work has been compared to 
that of Donne, Hopkins, and Thomas Mer- 
ton. $2.00 


THE SHORES OF DARKNESS 
Essays and Poems by 
Demetrios Capetanakis 

Remarkable critical essays and poems by 
a young Greek genius discovered by John 
Lehmann and Edith Sitwell. A notable book. 


> 75 


$2.75 


THE IRISH BOOK CLUB, a division of Devin-Adair, distributes the best Irish writing 
published here or abroad—and as critics have so often noted, much of the best writing in 
English, from Swift to the present day, is written by the Irish. Write for our free catalog. 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY 


23 East 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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LB Catalog Card Cases last longer 
beeause of DensiwooD* uprights! 


Library Bureau catalog card cases, such 
as those installed at the new Harvey S. 
Firestone Memorial Library of Prince- 
ton University (above ), are exclusive in 
the use of DensiwooD® to ensure long 
life and low maintenance. 

The uprights of ordinary catalog cases 


The Library Bureau’s TREND 
Line 60-tray catalog card 
case combines beauty with 
unusual functional efficiency. 
The uprights are made of 
DensiwooD* for long life, 
and the tapered legs, and 
rounded corners give you 
added protection against 
scuffing and marring. 


* TRADE MARK 











LIBRARY BUREAU, DEPT. 9B 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


() TREND Furniture 


NAME , POS. 
LIBRARY 
STREET CITY 





% i 5 < 
NEW LB SUPPLIES CATALOG RZADY! If you have not already received your new Supplies 


Catalog, check and send us th's coupon to obtain a copy, or free booklets on TREND Furniture. 
[] TREND Chairs (7) New LB Supplies Catalog 





eventually give way, chip, and splinter 
under the pounding of repeated impacts 
from closing drawers. The only remedy 
is a new Case. 

Library Bureau, however, fabricates 
its uprights with the DensiwooD® proc- 
ess, making them 27 times harder than 
the natural hard wood. This super-hard- 
ness enables the uprights to withstand 
the impacts. They neither chip nor splin- 
ter, and they last out the normal lifetime 
of the case. 

Whether you need one catalog case, a 
dozen chairs or a complete installation, 
Library Bureau can supply you with the 
newest and best in library furniture and 
supplies. Use the coupon below to ob- 
tain free details on LB furniture. 


Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Inc. 
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TRAVEL AND BIOGRAPHY 
EMPIRE ON WHEELS 


Raymond W. and Mary Lund Settle 
The story of Russell, Majors & Waddell and the fabulous transportation 
monopoly through which they ruled westward expansion in the 1850’s. “Told 
with authority and a fascinating use of intimate detail.”—St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. Illustrated. $3.50 


San Francisco and Robert Louis Stevenson 
Anne Roller Issler 
“As far as I know, Mrs. Issler is the only one, so far, to realize that the San 
Francisco period was a crucial one in Stevenson’s life as an artist, and she 
makes her point well, and to my mind convincingly.”—Joseph Henry Jackson, 
San Francisco Chronicle. Illustrated. $3.50 








Bailey Willis 
Stanford’s late, great earthquake specialist found a friendly China when he 
embarked on an extended fossil hunt in 1903-4. It’s an interesting story told 
with wit and charm. The many pencil sketches are by the versatile author 
himself. $5.00 


NATIONAL PARK GUIDES 





Sequoia and Kings Canyon Na- 
tional Parks 

John R. White and Samuel J. Pusateri 
An illustrated account of that High Sierra 
region of big trees, high mountain peaks, 
and remarkable canyons. $3.00 


Yosemite Trails and Tales 
Katherine Ames Taylor 


Yellowstone National Park 

Hiram Martin Chittenden 

New photographs and corrections and ad- 

ditions to 1949 by E. C. Cress and I. F. 
Story. The classic guide. $3.50 


Grand Canyon Country 
M. R. Tillotson and Frank J. Taylor 





“A reliable guidebook ... excellent photo- | “Far too interest'ng to be classed as a 
graphs by Ansel Adams.”—San Diego | guidebook.”—Boston Transcript. Now in 
Union. $2.50 its eighth printing. Illustrated. $1.50 


Death Valley 
W. A. Chalfant 


The facts about Death Valley by an author who really knew 
and understood the West. Illustrated. $2.75 
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Therapeutic 


GROUP WORK 
with Children 


by GISELA KONOPKA 


Written by an assistant pro- 
fessor of social work at the 
University of Minnesota, this 
study of two groups of emo- 
tionally disturbed children re- 
pots on two significant proj- 
ects in therapeutic group work. 
Mrs. Konopka was born in 
Germany and has worked with 
children there, and in France, 
Austria, and the United States. 


The first project, a group of 
delinquent boys under obser- 
vation by the Minnesota Youth 
Conservation Commission, 
shows what a group work pro- 
gram can do for restless young- 
sters whose offenses against 
society have made them anx- 
ious, guilty, or defiant. The 
eagerness with which these 
adolescents responded to the 
program of group therapy in- 
dicates the urgent need for the 
establishment of permanent 
programs of this sort as a 
means of therapy and social 
rehabilitation in our institu- 
tions for delinquents. 


The second section describes 
group work with emotionally 
disturbed girls in a child guid- 
ance clinic. This study shows 
in greater detail the many situ- 
ations that arise in group 
therapy and the way they can 
be handled by a trained 
worker. $2.50 
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Readers 
Think 











{Epiror’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our rez s fo 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 


opinions expressed in these columns. } 


Letter from Germany 
To the Editor: 

You were so. kind to insert in the September 
issue of last year in your Bulletin about the license 
I was bestowed on by the respective authorities of 
exporting books from the Eastern section of Ger 
many. It may interest your readers that the number 
of five thousand packages has since been reached as 
having been forwarded to the States and that ship- 
ping possibilities were extended. In addition, num 
erous boxes have been sent off and reached places 
of destination in good condition and in a relatively 
short time. I am really pleased that by this improve 
ment the wishes of American institutes and li 
braries can be again satisfactorily filled 

OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 
(10 b) Leipzig C 1, de 


Fernrut 41 2 7 
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Another Librarian Speaks 
in Public 
To the Editor: 


I was very much interested in the article ‘The 


Librarian Speaks in Public’’ in the May Bulleti) 
Since I live in a city of six thousand and do quite 
a bit of speaking it is interesting to compare ex 


periences. 

I have found audiences most responsive and have 
discovered that our book circulation has increased 
almost directly in proportion to the amount of 
speaking I have done. Last year our increase was 
six thousand over the year before and I feel that 
every talk I gave helped in that increase. In book 
reviewing, especially, I try not to give the entire 
plot so listeners will want to read the book. In all 
talks I try to stimulate their curiosity. Once we get 
them there we try to see that they go out with a 
book or two. Also, I speak without notes, since I 
have found that audiences are far more impressed 
if I do not have notes. I used to write my book 
reviews or talks and carry a ponderous sheaf of 
papers in which I found I had so much difficulty in 
keeping the place that I was going on without the 
notes. Then I began to leave my notes in my purse 
and my public thinks I am wonderful to be able to 
keep all that in my head. Try impressing your 
public that way. 

I was interested in the inconveniences connected 
with speaking and have come to regard them as 
something of a joke. Far from encountering hot 
stoves I seem to find people who open windows on 
me and then walk off to stand by the stove leaving 
me ina gale. Also, I had the bad luck to ask for a 
glass of water before giving a recent book review 
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for some church women only to find the church had 
no water at all temporarily and that the poor min- 
ister’s wife had to make a long journey to the 
parsonage to get my water before I knew of the 
predicament they were in. 
Business meetings I have found a source of 
wonder and inspiration. I happen to be a min- 
ister’s wife myself and I never fail to marvel over 
what a group of women can accomplish together, 
with first one suggestion and then another; I have 
taken many novel and interesting ideas back to our 
church groups from “‘sitting in’’ on business meet- 
ings. I do find, too, that in sitting through a 
business meeting I very often can size up the group 
and change my talk a little so it better fits them. 
I do feel that every book review I have given has 
in some way benefited the library. 
EvELYN CoLcorb, Librarian 
The Gardiner Public Library 
Gardiner, Maine 


Citizens Aid Library Movement 


e Editor: 
Peunessee can now be added to the growing list 
of states with z active citizens’ group interested 


in raising ‘elon standards. The Citizens Library 
Movement, first organized in 1946 during a meet- 
ing of the Tennessee Library Association in Chatta- 
nooga, began a state-wide membership drive in 
July. Citizens may become members by paying a 
twenty-five cent membership fee and sustaining 
memberships of $5 are being accepted from in- 
dividuals and organizaticns. 

Since its beginning, the Citizens Library Move- 
ment has worked for larger county appropriations 
in the twenty counties which now offer limited li- 
brary service, has helped to secure an increase in 
the state education budget and urged the establish- 
ment of county and regional libraries in the 25 
counties where there is no library service. 

Tennessee spent nineteen cents per person for 
libraries it was revealed in a survey last year which 
covered nine Southeastern states. The national per 
capita expenditure is fifty-two cents. A staff of 
trained librarians, central and well balanced collec- 
tions of books, films, and other materials, together 
with supplementary community libraries and book 
deposits serviced by modern bookmobiles are 
recommended by library planners in Tennessee. 

GRETCHEN (GARRISON) CONDUITTE 
In charge of Public Relations 
Citizens Library Movement 
Millington, Tennessee 


Plans for Cooperation 
To the Editor: 

At the annual meeting of the Western Massa- 
chusetts Library Club in June 1949, Archibald Mac- 
Leish, Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory, Harvard 
University, former Librarian of Congress and Pul- 
itzer Prize winner, spoke on ‘Regional Library 
Cooperation in Western Massachusetts.” 

Mr. MacLeish explained that federation was the 
foundation of our nation and that this same prin- 
ciple could be adopted to help our libraries. He 
felt that the need for this cooperation is urgent, 
particularly in places where funds, appropriated and 
endowed, are far below the minimum A.L.A. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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How many of these books 
are on your shelves? 











: \ by David Grew 


Bs, Ming but bad luck pursued anyone try- 
ing to catch the ghost mare running wild 
through the Canadian badlands. How 16- 
year old Billy Thornton gory the white 





| mare and proves she can bring good luck, 
makes the most thrilling of horse stories. 

Jacket and endpapers by Pers Crowe Lt. 
Ages 12-16. $2.75 


Wishing Water Gate 


by ELINOR LYON 
The adventures of four children in an un- 
usual mystery tale. Beginning with queer 
clues on an old sampler, they reveal some 
secrets of the past and eventually solve a 
grown-up problem. : 
. . four real children (two boys and two 


girls) . . . a bright, vivid and complex 
plot . | enjoyed every page of it. 
Walter de la Mare. Ages 8-14. $2.50 


THE STORY OF 


The Amulet 


by E. NESBIT 
Vol. 3 of the Magic Tales 

The wonderful adventures of the children in 
THE FIVE CHILDREN AND IT reach their 
happy ending in this story. September. $2.75 

Already published 

THE FIVE Segre AND IT, 
Vol. 


«) 2—$2. 


All 8-12 and illustrated ‘by J. S. Goodall 


The Famous Bastable Tales 


by E. NESBIT 
illustrated by C. Walter Hodges 

THE TREASU — SEEKERS. 8-12. Volume I. 
Published. 2 
THE WOUL D- - GOODs. 8-12. Volume 2. 
| Published. $2.5! 
THE NEW TREASU NE SEEKERS. 8-12. Vol 
ume 3. Published. $2.50 

(Aiready published) 


A French ABC 


FRANCINE L EGRAND DAUPHIN 


This gayest, happiest of picture is 
now available at a new low —— 


WANDA GAG’S 


Millions of Cats * Ages 4-7 « $1.75 


and eleven other of her never-to-be-forgotten 
classics for children 


COWARD-McCANN, INC. 


2 W. 45th St., N.Y. 19 


THE PHOENIX AND THE CARPET, 
75 
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Wild Flowers 
in the Rockies 


Text by GEORGE A. HARDY and 
WINIFRED V. HARDY 


Illustrations by FRANK L. BEEBE 


Acclaimed the Finest Wild Flower 
Book Ever Published 


140 pages 7x10, includ- 
ing 50 four-color plates 


the 





il ustrat 


same 








ing and describing two 


hundred wild flowers in 











ing east of the Rocky Mountain Trench. 


will bring joy to flower lovers everywhere, and is 
a ready reference book for students of botany 
Two hundred of the flowering plants of the Rockie 
are here marshalled in a pageantry of color 
grouped for easy identification and arranged to 


give the least amount of trouble in 
name of the flower in quest. 


finding the 


The left hand pages of the kt 
showing il'ustration of four diffe 
flower illustrated is size 2!/ by 3!/5 
each page opposite the illus 5 
thentic description is 
popular 
leaves—stem—height—habitat—flowering season. 
Besides the botanical description, the author gives 
an almost lyrical description of the flower, ex- 
plaining its many delightful features and details. 
This description instills 
almost sensual pleasure in the flow 
observed. 





given of each flower: 


name —family—Latin C 


name —coloring— 


in the reader a feeling of 
is being 


or that 


This book will be a prized posse: 
person who obtains a copy 
every public and school library. 





Price per Copy $7.50 


H. R. LARSON PUBLISHING CO, 


302 First Ave North 
Canada 


Saskatoon, Sask 
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(Continued from page 25) 

He was referring specifically to the 
eight or nine hill towns around Conway, Massa- 
chusetts. He believes all library services could be 
vastly expanded and increased by this regional co- 
operation. Cataloging would be done centrally, 
book purchasing by a central committee; a book- 


standards. 


mobile would be used cooperatively. A highly 
trained librarian would be hired, but not one library 
in the whole group would lose the full inde 
pendence it now enjoys. (This is very important 
in a New England town.) 

Mr. MacLeish hopes to obtain financial backing 
for this program so it may be demonstrated for two 
years. A few conditions must be met before money 
can be obtained—conditions such as the provision 
of housing and promises from the trustees of the 
various libraries to continue the project if they 
think it a success. 

The project would largely emphasize work with 
and help for children and youth, would probably 


include introduction of visual aid materials and 
close cooperation with the schools. 
GracE B. DazE, Secretar) 
Western Massachusetts Library Clut 


Holyoke, Massac husetts, 


Going Up 
To the Editor: 

Salary increases for the New York Public Li 
brary's Reference Department staff went into effect 
last July for more than half the librarians, assist- 
other 


ants, building maintenance men, and em 
ployees in the central building services which are 


operated from private funds. The increases brought 
each person to the minimum salary of his grade 
with a further increase to one step above the 
minimum for those in the service of the library 
for ten years or more. This action was not intended 
as a precedent for promotion by seniority, but was 
offered solely as a means of giving first advance 
ment beyond the minimum to “those members of 
the staff whose devotion to the library held them 
in its service during the war and the f 
economic readjustment that followed 
The “minimum” was among the standards estab 
lished last year when a study was made of reference 
department positions by the Public Administration 
Service of Chicago, and a classification and pay 
plan for the department was adopted 
Although the library has been in serious financial 
difficulty for several years the trustees felt that 
some step must be taken to improve salaries, even 
though it enlarged the deficit. For the first time in 
the library's history the public was asked for help, 
and their generous response substantially reduced 
the year's deficit. 
ANNA L. GLANTZ, Administrative Assistant 
New York Public Library 


period ( 


Toward Understanding Russia 


Through a gift from John R. Mott, winner of the 
Nobel peace prize, any public library can secure a 
copy of the 1949 edition of Jerome Davis’ book, 
Behind Soviet Power, at half price: cloth $2.75, to 
libraries $1.40; paper $1, to libraries 50 cents 
Write enclosing check or money order to Book 
Department, 489 Ocean Avenue, West Haven, 
Connecticut. 
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Books for Europe 


CARE, the nonprofit agency which sends food 
overseas, is now embarked upon a “food for the 
mind” program. Approved by the State Depart- 
ment’s Advisory Committee on Voluntary Aid, this 
aims to replenish the shelves of technical schools 
and libraries abroad with gifts of new American 
technical and scientific books, vitally needed for 
the education of college and professional students. 
Details are being carried out with the endorsement 
and cooperation of the United States Commission 
for UNESCO, the Library of Congress, the Ameri- 
can Library Association, and the United States 
Book Exchange. 

The plan works this way: Libraries, universities, 
and other educational institutions in fourteen war- 
devastated countries are being asked for lists of 
their book needs. Through contributions from the 
American people those needs will be filled as closely 
as possible, by the best books published in the 
United States. Contributions can be sent to CARE 
headquarters, 20 Broad Street, New York, or to any 
CARE outlet throughout the country. 

The countries coming under this plan are Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Finland, _ Italy, 
France, Greece, Korea, Japan, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Great Britain, the three Western 
zones of Germany, and all Berlin. Individuals or 
groups can contribute funds in any amount. All 
contributions are tax-exempt. Donors of $10 or 
more may designate the country, the institution, and 
the category (but not the title) of the book to be 
sent. They will receive the usual CARE receipt. 
signed by the recipient. Donations under $10 will 
be pooled in a general book relief fund. 


For Junior College Librarians 


Junior college librarians of the New England 
region are planning to hold for the first time an 
organized sectional meeting during the regional 
meeting to be held at Swampscott in October. 


Placement Service 


The Middle Atlantic meeting of the A.L.A. at 
Atlantic City, October 3-6, will provide a placement 
service for resistrants at the meeting. A librarian 
wishing to make a change of position mav register 
stating his background, type of work desired, and 
salarv requirement. Employers may list positions 
available and check through the files of candidates 
No attempt will be made to evaluate qualifications 
of candidates or to sive advice about positions avail- 
able. The office will serve as a clearinghouse only 
No decision has yet been made whether employing 
librarians outside the Middle Atlantic states may 
use the service. Inquiries mav be made of Mary 
Elizabeth Miller, Goucher College Library, Balti- 
more 18, Maryland. 


Correction 


The bibliography. “Recruiting for Librarian- 
ship,” in the June Wilson Library Bulletin, mis- 
spelled the author’s name. The author is Abner 
Gaines. 


SEPTEMBER 1949 
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Librarians everywhere 
are discovering these 
fine, inexpensive 
editions of great novels. 


NEW SERIES of masterpieces 

of English, French, and Rus- 
sian fiction. Excellent new transla- 
tions by outstanding writers. Most 
titles not readily available in any 
other low-priced edition. Illuminat- 
ing critical introductions. Colorful 
bindings and handy format. 12 titles 
ready at the low price of $1.75 each. 





ovel Library 





Ready Now: 


THE AWKWARD AGE by Henry James 
RESURRECTION by Leo Tolstoy 
THE COSSACKS by Leo Tolstoy 
MANSFIELD PARK by Jane Austen 
EMMA by Jane Austen 
THE FATAL SKIN by Honoré de Balzac 
COUSIN BETTE by Honoré de Balzac 
BEL-AMI by Guy de Maupassant 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE 
by Robert Louis Stevenson 


THE ARTAMONOV BUSINESS 
by Maxim Gorki 


DEAD SOULS by Nikolai Gogol 
MADEMOISELLE DE MAUPIN 
by Théophile Gautier 
At all bookstores 
PANTHEON BOOKS, INC. 
333 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 14 
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Bronc Burnett 
now stars on the 


gridiron... 


FLYING 
TACKLE 


(A BRONC BURNETT STORY) 


by Wilfred 
McCormick 


e Every boy who has thrilled 
to the true-to-life Bronc Bur- 
nett adventures will want to 
read this exciting new book 
in which Bronc takes to the 
football gridiron. Combining 
swift-paced action with a first- 
rate story, FLYING TACKLE 
is a worthy successor to the 
popular Bronc Burnett base- 
ball books. $2.00 


In the BRONC BURNETT Baseball Series: 





THE THREE-TWO PITCH 
Bronc Burnett pitches Sonora High to 
a league championship and a chance 
to enter the American Legion Base- 
ball Tourney. $2.00 


LEGION TOURNEY 


Bronc and his teammates stage an up- 
hill battle in the Legion Tourney 
State finals. $2.00 


FIELDER’S CHOICE 


Bronc comes back from defeat to 
pitch the deciding game in the Legion 
Tourney Regional playoffs. $2.00 


“True to life and true to baseball. I went 
through tournaments much the same as Bronce 


Burnett.'’—-BOB FELLER 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19 





BACK NUMBER SETS 


of 


British Periodicals 
and Journals 


Also proceedings and transactions 


of Institutions and Academies. 
Send us your specific 
requirements. 





BRITISH PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


150 East 35th St., New York 16 

















6 Reasons Why. eis 


The Engineering Index should 
be in your library 
I-COVERS EVERY BRANCH OF ENGINEERING 


The developments made in the autom 
and electrical fields are indexed just as 


pletely as those made in management, mari 
non gg mining, petroleum and railroad en 
gineerin 

2—WORLD- WIDE IN SCOPE 
Articles indexed are se cued from the engir 
ing literature, no m t is published 


3—BROADENS YOUR INTERESTS 
Each volume contains references 
5,000 subjects 

4—MORE THAN AN INDEX 
Following the title of every article 
concise digest which gives an act 
tion of its contents — sm 
text matter, including tho 
neers, scientists and many ull 
og are grouped alphabetical] 
thor Index 

5—SAVES Me AND EFFORT 
With references classified under alphabetic 
arranged subject heading; with coy 
references grouping material under 
jects bringing together all related artic 
can learn almost instantly of all publishe 
formation on any subject 

6—DEPENDABLE, COMPREHENSIVE 
The number of magazines you find time to read 
in the course of a year is but a small perce 
age of those published; consequent! i 
not get a complete picture ned engine rog 
ress. Only the amassed periodical t 
erature can give you that, and on 















neering Index has the facilities to de his 
wide and varied collection of information, and 
make it accessible as the telephone on your 
desk 
The 1948 edition is ~ available 
price $50.0 


THE ENGINEERING INDEX Ine. 


29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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24 Outstanding Reference Magazines 


for Every Library 





McGRAW-HILL's 
BUSINESS, 
INDUSTRIAL AND 
TECHNICAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


These 24 
McGrew-Hill 
magazines are 
the unquestioned 
leaders in their 
fields. They bring 
the executive a 
wealth of timely 
business news, 
production and 
engineering data 
and technical 
information. In 
business and 
industry and in 
libraries through- 
out the country, 
they are used by 
thousands as 
valuable and 
dependable 
reference guides. 
No library of any 
consequence can 
afford to be 
without them. 





FOR MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVES 
AMERICAN MACHINIST: pub- 
lished fortnightly for management 
and technical men engaged in man- 
ufacturing machinery and metal 
products. 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING: 
monthly, valuable for men in the 
fine and heavy chemical fields. 
FACTORY MANAGEMENT and 
MAINTENANCE: montlily, practi- 
cal ideas for improving production 
and lowering costs in industrial 
plants. 

FOOD INDUSTRIES: monthly, 
latest advances in every branch of 
food and beverage manufacture 
and processing. 

TEXTILE WORLD: monthly, covy- 
ers production, engineering and 
maintenance in textile manufactur- 
ing industries. 


FOR CONSTRUCTION MEN 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS and 
EQUIPMENT: monthly, pictures 
the new methods, equipment and 
materials for public and privately 
engineered construction. 
ENGINEERING NEWS- RECORD: 
weekly, deals with civil engineer- 
ing and construction —technical ar- 
ticles on new design and construc- 
tion procedure. 


FOR DESIGN ENGINEERS 
PRODUCT ENGINEERING: 
monthly, help for the man who han- 
dles the design, redesign and spec- 
ifications for machinery and other 
engineered products. 


FOR ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS 
ELECTRONICS: monthly, explains 
the design, engineering. production 
and use of radio and radar equip- 
ment, sound and communications 
equipment, ete. 


FOR POWER PLANT ENGINEERS 


POWER: monthly, valuable for 
plant-operating engineers respon- 
sible for steam, electrical and me- 
chanical power equipment. 
OPERATING ENGINEER: monthly, 
offers practical how-to-lo-it infor- 
mation for the man who operates 
and maintains power equipment. 





FOR WELDING ENGINEERS 
WELDING ENGINEER: monthly, 
filled with latest time and money- 
saving ideas on welding practice, 
methods and equipment. 


FOR APPLIANCE DEALERS 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING: 
published twice monthly for men 
who manufacture, import or sell 
electrical appliances, radios, etc. 


FOR MEN in the ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 
ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION and 
MAINTENANCE: monthly, for elec- 
trical contractors, chief electricians 
in industrial plants, engineers, etc. 
ELECTRICAL WORLD: weekly, de- 
scribes electrical power systems— 
layout, generation, distribution. 


FOR MINING EXECUTIVES 

COAL AGE: monthly, news reports 
on deep and strip mming operations 
—new machinery, equipment, etc. 
ENGINEERING and MINING 
JOURNAL: monthly, covers” the 
finding of ores and minerals, their 
extraction and treatment. 

METAL and MINERAL MAKKETS: 
a weekly market service listing 
prices of metals and ores. 


FOR NUCLEAR SCIENTISTS 
NUCLEONICS: ——-. explains 
new technological developments in 
nuclear research laboratories. 


FOR TRANSPORTATION EXECUTIVES 

AVIATION WEEK: weekly, news 
of private, commercial, military 
aviation. 
BUS TRANSPORTATION: monthly, 
covers traffic development, em- 
ployee training, maintenance, new 
equipment in the bus fiield. 


FOR DISTRIBUTION MEN 
ELECTRICAL WHOLESALING: 
monthly, for wholesalers, distribu- 
tors and jobbers of electrical equip- 
ment. 

INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION: 
monthly, sales helps and new ideas 
for industrial wholesalers. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., SEND FOR FREE List magazines that interest you most here: 
330 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 18 N.Y. DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


Please send me free descriptive literature on the 


McGraw-Hill publications I’ve listed at the right. — 


Let me know the subscription rates for libraries 


and send along a sample copy if available. I under- _ 


stand this doesn’t obligate me in any way. 


II | I nieces 
PS eon 
Address- 

ae a 


Position_______ = — 
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Coming October 20th 


The only full-scope 
biography of 





PATHS. BY-PATHS 
in INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
By Harold S. Daynard 





STAFFORD 


CRIPPS 


MASTER STATESMAN 


@ By ERIC ESTORICK. The whole 
story of England’s new guiding 
spirit—the chemist, businessman, 
lawyer, politician, diplomat, world 
statesman, and Christian who has 
advocated socialism for Britain 
since 1931 . . . and is making it a 
reality today. His career and its 
meaning are must reading for all 
who follow world affairs. Illus- 
trated. $5.00 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 
Sales Office: 2 W. 45th Street, N.Y. 19 


The new, definitive 
STANDARD EDITION 


of 


THE GOOD 


EARTH 


by Pearl S. Buck 


@ with a new and extended intro- 
duction by the author, telling how 
she wrote the book, plus a pub- 
lishers’ history of the book and 
its phenomenal influence upon 
American and world concern with 
China. This STANDARD EDI- 
TION should be in every library, 
public and private. $3.75 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 
Sales Office: 2 W. 45th Street, N.Y. 19 








First up-to-date book on Inland Marine 
Insurance in 15 years 
Critics Say: 
“It is written in a clear manner, with a fluidity 
of style not usually found in a book dealing 
with a technical subject."’ 


“A mine of information expertly presented 
and it is no chore to read.’ 


Dean of an Eastern College writes: 


“I had heard of this book previously and had 
requested our library to order a copy ae 
should not be at all surprised if your book were 
to be made a text ... in our course in Inland 
Marine Insurance."’ 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED AND 
HANDSOMELY BOUND 


Price $6.87 per copy includes postage 


An -(C Insuonta , 
ADVOCATE 


Publication 
123 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 7, W. Y 














Staples For Libraries 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


Backed by more than 100 years of specializing 
in dictionary publishing. The leading un- 
abridged dictionary, up to date for today’s 
needs. 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


A completely new book. More than 125,000 en- 
tries representing the most careful selection of 
useful words. 2,300 terms illustrated 1,230 
pages. 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and con- 
trasted words. 


WEBSTER'S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


WEBSTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A convenient source of accurate geographical 
and historical information about 40,000 of the 
world’s places—essential for a clear under- 
standing of the vital news of the day. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Copyright 1949 Mitten’s Display Letters 
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The ‘‘World Almanac’’ 
of Central and South America 


SOUTH 
AMERICAN 
HANDBOOK: 

1949 


26th EDITION 





Separate chapters are devoted to the 
twenty-three countries that lie between 
the Rio Grande and Cape Horn, in- 
cluding Cuba and the Falkland Islands. 
History ... climate... flora... fauna 

. resources . . . government .. . 
transportation . . . monetary and other 
standards . . . where to go. . . what to 
see... hotels . . . living costs... . 
These and much other data are re- 
ported and made easy to refer to with 


a fourteen-page index. 


766p. $1.50 postpaid 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE NEW YORK 52 
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Just see how you increase 
efficiency by getting 
yrdak microfilm editions of 


your favorite newspapers 


can 


Rec 








You can reclaim 98% of your stack 
space when you use Recordak microfilm 
editions .. . keep 48,000 newspaper pages 
in a single drawer of the Recordak Film 
File. Thus, you can expand back-issue 
coverage ... provide a more complete 
reader-service . . . still use only a fraction 
of the space formerly required. 


You save time and effort for your staff. 
Gone is the drudgery of handling heavy, 
unwieldy stacks—the stretching and strain- 
ing that was necessary to get them on and 
off the shelves. Instead . . . you have rolls 
of microfilm . . . 800 pages to a roll—a roll 
that’s just 14 oz. light . . . and so compact 
you can hold it in the palm of your hand. 


You speed reference. Recordak micro- 
film editions can be filed at the librarian’s 
fingertips .. . reviewed larger than original 
size in the Recordak Film Reader... Every 
detail sharp and clear . . . nothing soiled, 
yellowed, torn, or clipped. And the reader 
can speed the film from page to page... 
get his information faster. 


It’s the best way to keep the news. 
A decided improvement over stacking | 
bound or unbound newspaper files—as 
more than a thousand libraries know! 


And to bring these advantages to 
your library... to your community, | 
you need only install a Recordak Film 
Reader! With it you can build your 
reference files economically—as you 
wish ... order microfilm editions from 
a selection of more than 400 leading 
newspapers. The cost? Surprisingly low 
—well within most library budgets. 
Write today for full details. Recordak 
Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), 350 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


“ Recordak” is a trade-mark 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming - 
and its library application 











PUBLICATIONS 
from McCLURG’S 


¢ JUVENILE LIST (Now Ready) 


* GRADED LIST of BOOKS 
for Elementary Grades (Now Ready) 


* TEEN AGE LIST (Ready January !) 


e Three invaluable lists to help you select your juvenile books. 
If you have not received your copies, write for any one or all three 


publications ... they're all FREE! 


333 E. Ontario St. 


A. G. McClurg & Co. Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Servine Librarians Is Our Business” 

















"You Can't Trust Tito!" 


Editorial head, N.Y. World Telegram 8/19. FOR 
“Tito Charges Double-Cross by 
Kremlin" vient pons headline 


Herald Tribune 8/22. en To Get 
TITO IS IN THE NEWS 


How did he get There? Air Time 


Opinions may differ but AND 


TITO: The History \ What To Do 


With It 
of a Fraud s72p. 1946) FREE READ 


is a book that gives the answers as seen 
by newspaperman, David Martin. He was 

on the scene as Secretary of a Fair Trial ey 
for Mihailovich Committee, an organiza- 
tion including Dorothy Thompson, Wil- 


liam Green, Sumner Welles, Senator Taft, TH é Li BRA RY 
etc. 


Rebecca West has written the foreword 


of this book which gives a vivid picture 
of intrigues, emotions and bloody meas- 


ures in Central Europe. 








THIS PRENTICE-HALL BOOK IS Nunmaker 166p. $2.25 
FREE to the first 300 libraries requesting 

a copy on a postcard to the: THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
The H.W. Wil Co.,950 Universit Ave.,N.Y.52 950 University Ave., New York 52 
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Franklin Watts, INC. 





Out of 
Kentucky 


Kitchens 


by Marion Flexner. With an intro- 
duction by Duncan Hines. Famed 
menus and recipes in the gracious 
Kentucky tradition are gathered into 
320 pages of cooking delights. All are 
practical, working recipes which will 
appeal to everyone who likes good 
cooking and good cookbooks. From 
her home in Louisville, Mrs. Flexner 
has contributed many cooking articles 
to Vogue, American Cooking and 
Gourmet. Oct. 15th $2.95 


Games 
with Playing 
Cards 


PLUS TRICKS AND 
STUNTS 


By Joseph Leeming. At last, a simple 
book on all popular card games for 
beginners. Diagrams and drawings aid 
easy-to-follow instructions in all card 
games. A section on tricks and stunts 
for lively group fun make this book a 
seller for both juvenile and adult book 
departments. Oct. 1 $2.95 





Our popular “First-Book-Of’ Series 
just grows and Grows and GROWS 


THE FIRST BOOK OF 
HORSES 


by McLennan McMeekin, pic- 
tures by Pers Crowell Introduces 
the world of horses—different breeds, 
their work, their characteristics and 
the romance of the horse since the 
beginning of time. This book of 
beauty and lasting value comes from 
a perfect author-illustrator combina- 
tion. Oct. 1 $1.50 


THE FIRST BOOK OF 
DOGS 


by Gladys Taber, pictures by Bob Kuhn. Gay 
pictures and text tell children about the different 
kinds of dogs and what they do best. Young readers 
also learn about the care and training of a pet puppy, 
about licenses, food, etc. Sept. 9 $1.50 


THE FIRST BOOK OF BOATS 


by Campbell Tatham, pictures by Jeanne Ben- 
dick A reissue of a popular title included in the 
ALA Booklist and listed by many other authorities. 
The book for every child who has ever been on a 
boat, seen one, or is curious about boats. 
Reissue. $1.50 





OTHER "FIRST- 
BOOK-OF" TITLES: 


THE FIRST BOOK OF 
AUTOMOBILES by Camp- 


bell Tatham, pictures by Jeanne 
Bendick, included in the ALA Book- 
list. ‘Younger children will find 
much to learn in this brightly col- 
ored little book and will chuckle 
over the humorous pictures.’’—Chi- 
cago Tribune $1.50 


THE FIRST BOOK OF 
TRAINS 


by Campbell Tatham, pictures by Jeanne Ben- 


dick. ‘‘Everything a small boy asks about trains 1s 
here. . . Its human interest is strong.’""—May Lam- 
berton Becker, N. Y. Herald Tribune. $1.50 


THE FIRST BOOK OF BUGS written 
and illustrated by Margaret wanes a. 


THE FIRST FLYING BOOK 


by Campbell Tatham. Pictures by Jeanne Ben- 
dick. $1.50 


All the "First-Book-of" series books are bound in genuine cloth. 
Write for our illustrated catalog 





285 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


FRANKLIN WATTS, inc. 
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Gour New School Aids 


Audio-Visual School Library Service 








A handbook for librarians by Margaret I. Rufsvold. Two almost com 
pletely neglected phases of the audio-visual field are given special atten 
tion in this publication: 
1. the whole field of cataloging, organizing, and distributing audio 
visual materials according to standard library practices. 
2. the reference uses of these materials in the library by individuals 
or groups 
A particularly valuable feature of the book is its selected bibliographies, 
lists of physical equipment, sources for selection and evaluation of mate 
rials, and other guide posts to information related to the audio-visual 
program. Now Ready. 125 pages. Cloth. $2.75. é‘ 


The Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook, 2d ed. 


Revised and enlarged by Mary Peacock Douglas. Gives practical help 
in the organization of the school library, and in the development of a 
simple yet effective library service within the school. Discusses: the 
pupils and the teacher-librarian, organizing the book collection, audio 
visual and other non-book materials, classifying and cataloging, selection 
and ordering of books, nonbook materials, instruction in the use of books 
and libraries, care of the library, room arrangement and equipment, pub 
licity and promotion. Glossary of terms, sources of information and of 
materials, bibliography, index. Designed for the untrained person al 
though not intended as a substitute for training. ScHEDULED ror No 
VEMBER 15. Probable price $3.00. 


A Basic Book Collection for High School, 2d ed. 


A new selection of about 1700 basic books prepared by a Joint ALA 
NEA-NCTE Committee Dorotha Dawson, editor. Selections in the 
social sciences, useful arts, fine arts, fiction and short stories are sub 
stantially increased in this edition. Full buying and cataloging informa 
tion given for each entry. Annotations not only describe and evaluate 
but give information about other related books. The appendix carries 
an annotated listing of audio-visual selection aids and a list of magazines 
for high schools with critical appraisals. Author, * ‘le, and subject index 
SCHEDULED FoR NovEMBER 1. Probable price $2.75. 


Planning School Library Quarters 


Edited by Mildred L. Nickel. A thorough discussion of the librarv’s 
place in the physical plant—its size, location, its workroom and storage 
space, the buying and arrangement of its furniture, the kind of lighting 
that should be installed, the most effective use of colors. A book hes 
the administrator, the librarian, and the architect interested in the schoo] 
library—large or small, elementary, junior high, senior high, or junior 
college. SCHEDULED FoR NoveMBer 1. Probable price $2.50. 


American Lilrnary Association « Chicago 
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Be lOLUhY Vide) 3 
Art Schools 
Colleges and 
Public Libraries 
SUBSCRIBE eer 


per 


EDITED BY THE COUNTRY’S OUT- 
STANDING ART-EDUCATORS 
Sist YEAR OF PUBLICATION 

@ $4.00 A YEAR 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY 


DESIGN MAGAZINE 


337 S$. HIGH 5ST COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















Speeches 


~~ 


Today's 


AUTHORITIES 


The authentic, unabridged source of sig- 
nificant speeches. 


“Periodicals for Small and Medium 
sized Libraries” says “Reports in full a 
good selection of important speeches on 
outstanding contemporary problems.” 

Recommended in 
Magazines for School Libraries 
Indexed in the “Readers’ Guide” 
Issued Ist and |I5th each month 
One year $5.00 Two years $9.00 


Sample copy on request 


VITAL SPEECHES 


33 West 42nd Street New York 18 























DEMOCRACY 
|| THROUGH 
DISCUSSION 


| By Bruno Lasker 
































ILLINGNESS to talk things ove 


has always distinguished the Amer 
ican way of life. But not every discus 
sion is rewarding. Those who direct 
social movements, farmers, churchmen, 
club women, industrial managers, an 


good neighbors everywhere are lear! 
ing that something more is needed 
the give and take of promiscuous w 
slinging. There are simple met 
bring minds together which ever 
can learn; and one can school ones¢ 
to become sensitive to the diversit 
meanings which words conve 

sons differently keyed for their rece] 
tion. 


In this book a well-known writer 
and social scientist sets fort] 
graphic illustrative detail the le 
sons of thirty years of experience 
with group discussion, pointing 
how difficult discussional situ 
were met—or might have beer 


Eduard C. Lindeman warmly rec 
mends this book as filling a long-felt 
need. He says: “It is neither a colle 
tion of discussion ‘tricks’ nor a ped 
gogical set of absolutes to be adopted 


and imitated. It is rather a wise and 
warm exchange of philosophy ar 
method combined in such manner as 
to make the reading of the book its« 
a type of discussion experience.” 


375 p. $3.50 postpaid 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950-972 University Aveuue 
New York 55, N.Y. 
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3 Reference 
Services 


in one magazine 


CURRENT HISTORY ADDS TO YOUR LIBRARY 


DOCUMENTS provide you with the full text each month of 
the most significant official releases. Current History offers 
for quick and easy reference: the North Atlantic Treaty, the 
Western German Constitution, the Security Council Resolu- 
tion on Indonesia, the Israeli-Egyptian armistice, the United 


’ Nations Convention Banning Genocide, and the Occupation 
Statute which provides for the unification of Western Ger- 
many. 


In addition, libraries with complete bound volumes have 
the full text of the Versailles Treaty, the published agree- 
ments of Teheran, Cairo, Yalta, Moscow and Potsdam. 
The CHRONOLOGY, a 20-page, accurate, day-by-day ac- 
count of events throughout the world, is a quick checking 
service for facts, dates, and names in the news. In addition, 
it illustrates strikingly the pattern of events; by reading a 
one-page section on Germany, India, or Palestine, alone, a 
remarkable understanding of history in the making can be 





gained. 

ARTICLES by well-known and respected historians, econ- 
omists, and political scientists place current events in his- 
torical perspective. Sidney Fay of Harvard University, 
Frederick Schuman of Williams, Alzada Comstock of 
Mount Holyoke College and Richard Van Alstyne of the 
University of Southern California are among Current His- 

tory’s Contributing Editors. 
Federalism was the subject chosen for inspection in the 
1 Year $4.00 March, 1949 issue. Studies were made of the British Com- 
2 Years $7.00 monwealth, the Benelux and Western unions, the United 
States, the Swiss Confederation, federation in Germany, 
aie ce an at ee union of the Soviet republics. During the coming 
you haven't seen Current History | year Current History will publish an issue on the question 

ay of Monopoly. 











Indexed in the READERS’ GUIDE 


EVENTS PUBLISHING Co., Inc. 108 Walnut St. _—_ Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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Just Off the Press! 


THREE USEFUL S.L.A. 
PUBLICATIONS 























p> A BRIEF FOR CORPORATION LIBRARIES: A Guide to 
Their Management and Operation : 
Edited by Alma C. Mitchill, Librarian, Public Service, Gas & | 
Electric Corp., Newark, N.J. | 


This manual will be of assistance in the organization and administratior 
of a corporation library. Includes such pertinent topics as pla 
library in organization, cost, layout and equipment, acquisition of mate 
rial, cataloging and classifying, circulation, vertical files, searches, at 
stracts, reading lists and disseminating information. Invaluable tc 
organizations contemplating organization or reorganizing a library 
well as to all persons engaged in such an undertaking. Planograpt 
64pp. Price: $1.75. 


p> THE CREATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF AN INSUR- 
ANCE LIBRARY ‘ 


Third Revised Edition 
Edited by Angelica Blomshield, Librarian, New York Life 


Insurance Company and Elizabeth Ferguson, Librarian, Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. 


Describes the historical development, organization, personne 
chanics, physical and financial organization, budget, classification and 
library collection of insurance libraries. The selected bibliography 


insurance will be very useful to every organization, public, college 
special, maintaining collections on all types of insurance. Includ 
libraries represented in the Insurance Group of Special Libraries A 
ciation and a list of publishers of insurance material. Planographed 


64pp. Price: $2.00. 


B® SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR AERONAUTICAL ENGI- 
NEERING LIBRARIES 


Compiled by a Committee of the Engineering-Aeronautics 
Section of the Science-Technology Group, Special Libraries 
Association. 


This subject headings list prepared by a group of outstanding technica 
librarians encompasses the fields of aeronautical engineering and those 
closely allied. Intended for indexing aeronautical engineering literature 
rather than commercial aviation material although the latter field has 
been given some consideration. Valuable for all public, college, uni 


versity and special libraries with aeronautical or engineering materia 
as well as to firms maintaining aeronautical engineering files. Plano 


graphed. 256pp. Price: $4.00. 











Order from 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


31 East Tenth Street, New York 3 
New York 
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ge ACCEPTED 


» BY LIBRARIANS EVERYWHERE 


During the five weeks following 
appearance of our first advertise- 
ment, (June 1, 1949), orders of 
MARADOR BINDERS were 
shipped to twenty-two states, 

















MAINE rts eae 
KANSAS Hawaii and - Philippines. 
MICHIGAN Instant interest and approval 
aaa \ have marked the reactions 
TENN of librarians to MARADOR 
1OWA-OHIO BINDERS. In 5 standard 
WISCONSIN sizes. (size D illustrated) 
MONTANA-UTAH Enjoy attractive, dur- 
PENNSYLVANIA le, secure and 
RHODE ISLAND par preneshoncn periodi- 
c tect 
MASSACHUSETTS — 
NEBRASKA-HAWAII 
NEW YORK-FLORIDA Write for 
CALIFORNIA-TEXAS information 
ILLINOIS-MISSOURI 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


6831 San Fernando Road « Glendale 1, Calif. 


WASHINGTON-NEW JERSEY 
LOUISIANA-PHILIPPINES 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


preenerns __HOW TO CONDUCT 

BUSINESS MEETINGS 
WHO KNOWS ~ AND WHAT |] wew Book ON RULES OF ORDER 
among Authority Expere-and the Specially Seformed dure vers reg ne of "Par 


liamentary law. Most libraries are 
having increasingly numerous calls 
for a more easily understood book 
on how to conduct meetings. This 
new book, ‘‘Practical Parliamen- 
tary Proceedure’’ by Rose Marie 
Cruzan differs from existing man- 














Typesetting is underway on the _ bio- 
graphical section of this long-awaited 
companion volume to ‘‘Who's Who" and 
compilation of the index by specialisms 

over 40,000 topics—is nearing completion. 
Probable publication date: November 15. 


uals in that it is easily read and 
easily understood. This book de- 
fines terms, gives mecessary steps 
to obtain action, tells how to ob- 
tain the floor, gives pointers for 
members and officers, rules for 
motions, amendments, nominations 


Compilation Underway — 
for all 


and elections. Designed 
WHO WAS WHO iN AMERICA organizations as well as schools and colleges. Not a new 
subject, but a new, practical presentation. 
(Volume lI—1943-1950) “ at ne pl aaa 
How Personalities Grow 





Over 7500 biographies-in-brie f the 
— Pe $ hu (peetthryas 2 pies wes sg f ~ By Helen Shacter. For better understanding of human 
noteworthy Americans last recorded in personality. Discusses social needs, fears, behavior, 
the necrologies of the five editions of sexual needs $3. Cloth bound. 
“Who's Who in America’ following the " H 
eee Wee ae suet _ ei Leathercraft, Technique 
21 similarly covered by Volume 1. First - ae 
printing. Over 600 pages. Size: 10% and Designs 
by 74% inches. Weight: 3 pounds. Bind- By John W. Dean. An advanced manual of leather work. 
ing matches Volume I—full buckram. Five major_ sections: Leathers and  Tannages; Tools; 
B 7 Processes; Designs; Projects. Cloth bound. $5.00. 


Usual library discount 


Also— 
Order from local book store or direct. 


A reprinting of Volume | (1897-1942) is sched- 
uled to issue simultaneously with Volume Il. 


pd 
THE A. N. MARQUIS COMPANY McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 


CHICAGO—1! UBLISHI M PANY 
on. “58. Market and ister Sts., Ghontashee, i. 
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Timely Cataloging 


THROUGH THE H. W. WILSON 
— CATALOG CARD SERVICE 


Selections for catalog cards art 
chosen from recommendations by 
participating libraries and are usual- 
ly cataloged from pre-publication 
copies of be Ye ks. 


Important Features 
LOW COST—cards are only & 
per set. 

PROMPT SERVICE- orders are 
filled upon receipt. 
PROFESSIONAL CATALOG- 
CARD ING—professional staff catalogs di 
rectly from the book. 
TIME AND LABOR SAVING 
released time from the onus of cata 
loging gives you more time for 
your readers and other work, 





* illus 






ADDITIONAL 
INmes == ANNOTATED CARDS—each card 


except the shelf list card contains 
a brief note suggesting to the readet 


AS 
REQUIRED t 
the content of the book 


chap 


Type of Card Available 





Cards may be supplied either 
WITH subject headings and clas 
sification numbers at the top ot 


the card (Sample set illustrated) 





or 
WITHOUT subject headings and 
classification numbers at the top 
of the card. (Similar to illustrated 
TITLE sample but with all subject head 
CARD ings and classification numbers 
moved.) 


Checklists of Cards 


Monthly lists of books cataloged 
are issued free of charge to catalog 
card customers. 


re 





How to Order 


SHELF 8c coupons are sold in sets of 25a 
LIST $2.00 per set. 
CARD 










wus 


Coupons should be attached to the 
order. One coupon is required for 
each set plus one coupon for the 
order. 


Example: 


16 sets ordered, 17 coupons sent 
c 


52 sets ordered, 53 coupons sent, etc 


For further information and for free 
checklists of catalog cards available write : 


THE H. W. WILSON CO., 950 University Ave., New York 52 
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Fall Book Selection 


CAN BE DONE WITH CONFIDENCE IF YOU USE 
HUNTTING’S LISTS 


OUR FALL ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE CATALOG WILL, AS USUAL, 
DESCRIBE THE “CREAM OF THE CROP” OF EACH PUBLISHER. 


Any book listed can be secured “subject to approval.” 


AND WE ADVISE PLACING ORDERS AS EARLY AS POSSIBLE TO AVOID 
DELAYS AND DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


The H. R. Huntting Co. Library Specialists Springfield 5, Mass. 
ANY BOOK «© OF ANY PUBLISHER @ IN ANY BINDING 


SOSOOl SS SSS SSE CSO SESES 


MEMO 0 a audio- Pan American Union 
visual directo Presents 





















a 


- gine aes r \ 
os 2 \ \ 
ra a \ 





wees 


a monthly magazine 
of two continents 


AMERICAS is a colorful, profusely 
illustrated magazine for Americans 
North and South. Its collaborators 
include statesmen, scientists and busi- 
nessmen, of 21 American nations. 
Leading writers, artists, cartoonists 
and photographers contribute each 
month, telling of the home life, art, 
literature, music, theater, press, sci- 
ence and sports of the different peo- 
ples in the Western Hemisphere. 


English edition Spanish and Portuguese 
$3 a year. editions, $2 a year. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION 
Washington 6, D. C. 

















FORUM: A Valued Magazine 
of Opinion Since 1886 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC FORUM, a monthly magazine of opinion, is de- 
React 41 <i York , signed to give the reader authoritative information 
on the ‘‘pros’’ and ‘‘cons’’ of the vital issues of 
the day, to highlight the conflicts of interest, the 
ressures at work in our complex society. , 
Each month FORUM presents articles of lasting 
NEW GUIDANCE MAGAZINE interest plus several features of great value to 
students: debates from the Congressional Record, 
book reviews and comments. FORUM is indexed 
OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS, 8!/4.x 11, coated in The Readers’ Guide. Many librarians, recog- 
stock, $2 a year, bi-monthly Sept-June nizing its importance, have ordered additional 
; : copies. 


Bellman Publishing Company, Inc. One year $4.00 Two Years $7.00 
83 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. EVENTS PUBLISHING CO., 108 Wainut St., Phila. 6,Pa. 
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Is Your Community 
Library Shy? 


The library belongs to the public. It is a storehouse 
of pleasure and information. But how many people 
use it in proportion to the number who should? 


Why are so many people apathetic about the public library? 


We believe that in many cases it’s because they think of 
the library as they do of the school and of lectures—im- 
proving but not much fun! 


For this reason we publish for library distribution a 
4-page leaflet about the most popular books each month— 
OUTSTANDING Books. The books are selected by the edi- 
torial staff of THE RETAIL BOOKSELLER, a trade magazine 
with a year-after-year record of sound commercial ap- 
praisals of forthcoming books. We'd like to send you 
a sample and rates. 


This is only one service out of many that we 
render the public library 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Booksellers 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW York 3, N.Y. 
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We're OLD enough to have the “know-how” for 
durable and attractive school and library bindings. 
We're YOUNG enough to keep our equipment and 
methods in tune with modern library requirements. 


d. NEWARK 4 
ademaekers A; 
THE GERALD F. Sutuirr Co. 


New York Representatives 
HempsTeaD :-: New York 














Designed for easy rolling ... 
Built to last for years. 


GAYLORD BOOK TRUCKS 


Amazingly easy to 
maneuver — yet built 
to provide years of 
trouble-free service. 
Made of quarter- 
sawed oak —light or 
dark finish. Immediate 
shipment — rubber or 
silent cushion tires. 
OTHER GAYLORD FURNITURE 
Card Catalog Cabinets — 
Stools — Displayers — Re- 
volving Dictionary Holders 
— Utility Signs and other 


standard items. Write for > 
No. 34 full information and prices No. 23 Three-Shelf 


Display Book Truck on any of the above items. Book Truck 


Gaylord Br04. we. 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. ey fele @fe), mae .V aia 
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New Anthologies of ROYALTY-FREE 
Plays for Young People 


Just published— 


100 PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


edited by A. S. Burack 


One hundred plays in one volume! This book is a giant collection of easy- 
to-produce, one-act plays on a wide variety of subjects: holidays, patriotism, 
legends, fairy tales, history, comedy and special occasion pieces. These well- 
written dramas are both timely and timeless in their appeal, fun to read and 
fun to act. Primary and intermediate 886 pages; $4.75 


CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


by Samuel S. Richmond { 


Thirty one-act vocational guidance plays dramatizing careers for young 
people. Entertaining dramas with true-to-life characters, realistic settings, 
and authentic backgrounds. Junior high and high school 342 pages; $3.50 





Still in popular demand—our two previously published anthologies: 


SPECIAL PLAYS ON STAGE 
FOR FOR 
SPECIAL DAYS TEEN-AGERS 


by Mildred Hark and by Helen Louise Miller 
Noel McQueen 
Twenty-two gay comedies, both 
Twenty-four plays for all the im- holiday and general. Lifelike teen- 
portant holidays, both modern and age characters in humorous situa- 
traditional | a Accu- tions. Enjoyable for adult groups 
rate historical backgrounds, simple : 
settings, convincing characters. /n- roll well as young people. Junior 
termediate and Junior High, 397 High and High School, 432 pages. 
pages. $3.00 $3.50 





(These titles are listed in the Book List of the A.L.A.) 


PLAYS, INc. 


PUBLISHERS 
8 ARLINGTON STREET BOSTON 16, MASS. . 
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PARDON US 


while we 


TAKE A BOW! 


Laura K. Martin, head of the A. L. A. Maga- 
zine Evaluation Committee and author of 
“Magazines for School Libraries’ has this to 
say of TRAVEL... 


"A magazine of the wide world with pic- 
torial excellence, seasoned with intelligent 
interpretation, and a balanced concept of 
what travel may encompass—wild life 
facts about the habits of animals, as well 
as contrasts in human living conditions. 
The pictures are definitely illustrative of 
the reading matter, which often goes 
deeply into human situations all over the 
world, though the content is more often 
devoted to regions where current interest 
is for the time focused.’ 





We are, quite naturally, proud of the fact that TRAVEL is one of 97 magazines meriting 
honorable mention out of 5,918 competitors for this honor and we are sure that TRAVEL 
will be a welcome addition to your reading room. Be sure to include TRAVEL in your budget 
for the coming year. Published monthly. $4.50 a year. 


TRAVEL MAGAZINE, INC. 


115 West 45th Street, New Yerk 19, N. Y. 
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CHARGING TRAY 


pest . _-Ultra-Modern 
i meow Hospital Book 


Truck! 







LAZY SUSAN* TOP 
SWINGS TO PERMIT 


ADVUSTABLE PATIENT FULL ShLECTION 
WANOLE 7 e 
; Many new features to 
this all-steel, easy-to- 
handle truck. Swinging 
MAGAZINE RACK “Lazy-Susan” top al- 
WITH GRADUATED ‘ i 
COMPARTMENTS lows patient to wait on 
AOVUSTABLE 


Boon suPpORT himself. 


Write for 








z 
Steace. : DETAILS TODAY! 
ey 
* 
o- sen , ra "Leo 
Swiver WHEEL (| - LIBRARY SUPPLIE 
oO 
~ 


S8-INCcCH 
ae aaa 120 S. Caroll Street 
> ee — ! Madison, Wisconsin 

“an, 


98 Wallace Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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COW pton 


mM children’s and school 
librarians are using Comp- 

ton articles in new and 
interesting ways. One librarian, 
for example, opened a volume to 
Frances Clarke Sayers’ new article 
on Hans Christian Andersen and used it 
in a delightful exhibit in honor of Ander- 
sen’s birthday. Articles on various coun- 
tries are offered as background reading in 
connection with stories about children of 


other lands. 


Compton’s offers unlimited possibilities 
to those librarians who believe that chil- 
dren should strike a balance in their read- 
ing between fact and fancy, for in its 
articles the interest quality is sustained. In 
fact, many Compton articles are written by 


the children’s own favorite writers. 


No boy or girl who has delighted in 
Grimm's fairy tales could fail to feel the 
charm of Alice Dalgliesh’s story of the 
Grimm Brothers. And when the Newbery 
and Caldecott prize-winning books are dis- 
played, wouldn't most boys and girls like 
to read the articles about the men for 


whom the medals were named—John 





omment 


Newbery by Alice Dalgliesh and 
Randolph Caldecott by Jacqueline 
Overton—and the story of the 
medals themselves in the article 
on Literary Awards by Frederic 
Melcher ? 

When a good story on football or base- 
ball is going like hot cakes, try displaying 
the Compton articles on these games. They 
are kept scrupulously up to date and are 
written so simply that even the least ath- 
letically inclined reader can understand 


them. 


If a Mexican story holds the spot of inter- 
est, show the young readers the section of the 
Mexico article on the boys and girls of that 
country. Ruth Sawyer wrote it about the 


time her ‘Least One” was published. 


ee IRST Steps—A Selective List of 
F Books and Materials for Parents, 
Young Children, and Teachers of 

Young Children” is an excellent annotated 
bibliography that every children’s and 
school librarian will want to keep within 
easy reach. Compiled by C. Elta Van 
Norman and Elizabeth S. Rowles of Gene- 
seo State Teachers College, Geneseo, New 


York. 50 cents per copy. 
Re a 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Hallmarks of an Educated Man* 


By Thomas Vernor Smith + 


HE New York Library Association, which 

has been in existence more than a half 
hundred years, has been holding its annual 
meeting in Syracuse this week end. At one 
session this was the topic proposed: “What 
Are the Hallmarks of an Educated Man?” 
Now that is a query which interests me pro- 
foundly. Hardly more to honor the presence 
of the librarians among us than to amuse 
myself, especially at this season when so 
many colleges graduate so many men and 
women, I want to try my hand at that ques- 
tion, spreading in my own manner ‘'the man- 
tle or imagination” over the general subject 
of education. 

But first let me express my appreciation of 
the fact that these book custodians of New 
York State do not beg the question of their 
own role. Librarians naturally think well of 
books. Otherwise they would hardly be 
spending their lives in libraries. They re- 
mind us, however, by the very form of the 
question, that it is not wise for any profes- 
sionals to assume that they are the people and 
that wisdom will die with them and their 
doings. 

As a matter of fact, books are not indis- 
pensable, though they are most helpful, in 
getting an education. Only bookworms can 
live on books alone, and they but leanly. 
Books are so important, however, for both 
use and pleasure, that I propose to celebrate 





* Talk given at the New York Library Association Con- 
ference in Syracuse, May 20, 1949, and later broadcast over 
a Syracuse station. 

+ Professor of Citizenship and Philosophy, Maxwell 
Graduate School, Syracuse University. 
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on this program how books give us informa- 
tion, how they furnish us inspiration, and how 
they even provide us with sablimation. 

For the present occasion, however, and in 
the mood set by the librarians’ modesty, I 
welcome the leeway they offer to have my say 
about the essentials of education, forgetting 
its superficial. Knowing that to be even 
book-wise a man must not be bookish, I agree 
with these sage lines from Wordsworth: 

. . . .convinced at heart 

How little those formalities, to which 

With overweening trust alone we give 

The name of Education, have to do 

With real feeling and just sense... . 


Since, that is to say, we cannot encourage 
high school or even college graduates to wear 
their class colors to work or expect them to 
carry their diplomas in their hands, we might 
make a mistake and treat as plumb educated 
those who aren't at all. As a disappointed 
Kentucky mountaineer complained to the 
president of Berea College, ‘I sent my daugh- 
ters here to be educated, but after graduation 
they came home and married—just like any 
common gals!’’ The only reassurance we can 
give, to either men or women students, is this: 
Education is as education thinks and does. 
By their fruits you shall know them, for bet- 
ter or for worse. 

And what are these fruits? Prefacing my 
analysis with a wise lesson my poetic col- 
league, A. E. Johnson, gave me more than 
twenty years ago, that “education is the crea- 
tion of finer human hungers,” I mention six 
hallmarks, but I'll settle for less. Whoever 
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has one is good, all is perfect, half is better 
than is wise to hope. My six hallmarks are 
these: Curiosity, Imagination, Efficiency, 
Piety, Humor, Self-su ficiency. 


Curiosity and Ima ginatio n 


Curiosity is necessary, because without it 
man is not man but clodhopper. To prick up 
one’s ears at every sound, to smack one’s lips 
once at least over every new taste, to lift an 
eager relish to the wealth of the world about 
us, this is to be educable—and indeed is to 
have education-in-process. ‘“I won't taste the 
spinach,” said the recalcitrant child ; “for if I 
tasted it, I might like it—and I tell you I 
hate the green stuff!” 

Imagination must be added at once. Cuari- 
Osity is odious without taste. Imagination, 
you see, is curiosity grown up. We all know 
people, sometimes college people, ! fear, who 
poke their noses into everything, asking in- 
delicate questions about the most delicate mat- 
ters. Thomas Carlyle said of Mrs. John Stuart 
Mill—I know not how justly—that ‘She was 
a woman full of unwise intellect, always ask- 
ing questions about all sorts of puzzles—why, 
how, what for, what makes the exact differ- 
ence. . . .. Woodrow Wilson told a story 
which illustrates the proper punishment for 
such undisciplined questioning. ‘How did 
you lose your leg?’ asked a frontier new- 
comer of a man in a caravan in which he was 
to ride for three days. “‘I'll tell you,”’ replied 
he of the one leg, ‘provided you ask no fur- 
ther question about my missing leg: it was 
bitten off!” Bitten off? And three full days 
to go! No; curiosity, while indispensable, 
is not sufficient for education. Imagination 
is both necessary and in itself sufficient. For 
imagination is curiosity under control, self- 
rewarding in its own radiance. 


Efficiency 


Effictency is important, on another but an 
honorable level. Not even the most educated 
can merely be; he too must do. And if one 
must act in order to live well, indeed in order 
to live at all, then he should act well. The 
man who is good, but good for nothing, is 
not genuinely educated, though he inay wear 
a Phi Beta Kappa key. To do something, to 
do something well, to do something better 
than anybody else can do it, in short, to be 
efficient is indispensable for outer use or 
inner happiness, and so is another hallmark 
of the educated man. 
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Piety 

Piety is also a high virtue, though today of 
low repute. It really has nothing to do with 
religiosity or sanctimoniousness. Piety, in the 
good old Latin sense—p/etas—means rever- 
ence, for the individuality of the part and for 
the integrity of the whole. 

There is no part of nature or of human 
society which is not wondrously joined to the 
whole. Even the evils of life are not to be 
despised, though they must be diminished. 
Abraham Lincoln, who never saw a college, 
or held any elementary certificate either, was 
educated. He had piety. So he could say, 
“What I deal with is too vast for malice.” 
So he could say, even of the worst evil of his 
time, “Wrong as we think slavery is, we can 
yet afford to let it alone where it is, because 
that much is due to the necessity arising from 
its actual presence in the nation.” Piety 
marks, raucousness disgraces, the man who 
would pass as educated. 


Humor 


Humor is the emotional accompaniment of 
the intellectual quality called imagination. 
It relieves the heart as imagination extends 
the mind. To laugh at the errors of our 
enemies is easy—and useful; for it may pre- 
vent our murdering them. To chuckle at 
our own faux pas is less easy—but not less 
valuable; it may prevent gastric ulcers, or 
save us the wear and tear—and, wow, the 
expense !—of psychoanalysis. To smile, how- 
ever wistfully, at the conflicts good men have 
with good men because both are good, and 
even to squeeze a wry smile at the ambivalence 
of the highest ideals themselves, this is very, 
very hard but very, very necessary if we are to 
save faith from the foolishness of fanaticism 
As Paul Lawrence Dunbar writes: 

There is a heaven, forever, day by day 

The upward yearning of my soul doth tell 

me so. 

There is a hell, I’m quite as sure; for pray, 

If there were not, where would my neighbors 

go? 


Self-Su fficienc) 


Self-su ficiency is the final mark of educa- 
tion. It climaxes humor; for “Only he who 
tickles himself may laugh as he likes.” Who- 
ever calls upon himself and finds somebody 
at home, is an educated man. If he finds no- 
body at home to him, then let him become a 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Paean to Pages 
By Louis J]. Rose * 


tm yes, the library, that great treas- 

ure house of man’s acquired knowl- 
edge!" Those are the usual tokens of 
acknowledgment heaped upon this great in- 
stitution by the unknowing common layman. 
The public pauses, it reflects, and it suspects, 
but does it know the real driving force, the 
true spark plug of this great institution? No! 
And the public will probably never realize 
that it is the “pages,” the unsung heroes of 
man’s inhumanities to man. 

Yes, the pages, that’s right, mister; you've 
never said a truer word. The pages are in 
reality the “mad geniuses’’ behind this stately 
edifice. You of the public know them only 
as mechanical robots whom you order about 
in a manner which pleases your ego. You, 
the average citizen, can not possibly compre- 
hend the life of a page, the page’s crises and 
emotional turmoils. Every day in a page's 
life is a day of revoltin’ developments (Cour- 
tesy of Riley). 

The page is a youngster, usually a teen 
ager, often either a boy or girl. She (or he) 
enters into her (or his) typical working day 
schedule by arriving early at 6:05 P.M.; the 
page was supposed to be on at six o'clock. 
The page’s job requires a good physical con- 
dition with a special emphasis on what is 
known to fashior ads as the derriere. The 
“emphasis” is a necessity because of the 
amount of time that must be spent on this 
faithful “membre de corps.” 

The page, while sitting down, is in deep 
mental concentration. To the casual observer 
this concentration may appear to be deep 
slumber, but in reality the page is subtly hint- 
ing that at his salary he should feel entitled 
to sleep. 

When a customer (i.e. a welcomed mem- 
ber of the outside world) wishes a book or 
books, it is customary for the page to rise and 
to say in an even, ironical tone, ‘May I help 
you, sir?” If he wants a book the main desk 
attendant politely says, “You heard him, 
Junior; snap to it.” The page then enters 
the “‘primeval forest” better known as the 
stacks—G. I. slang for bookshelves. If it’s 
dark you light a match, the library hasn’t its 
light bill paid up to date, and proceed tearing 





* Page, Free Public Library, New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts. 
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books down from the shelf. You (presum- 
ing you're the page) heap them on the floor. 
You bend over, stick out your hand, say 
“eenie, meenie, mine moe,” and choose a 
book; if it’s the one you want, good, if it 
isn’t, you thread your way back to the Main 
Desk and report in a lilting voice, ‘Sorry, that 
book is out.” 

Besides the task of losing and misplacing 
books, the page is often given the job of get- 
ting “drinks.” She or he (ladies before 
gentlemen ) collects the money for said drinks 
and prepares for a short, but nevertheless in- 
teresting, expedition. That a page has a right 
to indulge in a few trial sips is conceded in 
most corners. The more experienced page 
will find it convenient, and more tactful, to 
sip only a little from each drink, thereby mak- 
ing detection more difficult. By the time the 
page returns (he left at 7:02) it is eight 
o'clock. Imagine it! The poor, little, be- 
fuddled page has already worked——er—ah 
—that is, put in, two hours of work. After 
the page has performed these Herculean 
tasks, it is only fair he should have a short 
hour's rest in order to recuperate from his 
strenuous efforts. The page, conforming to 
rigid custom, takes a slight nap between eight 
and nine o'clock. Awaking from this pre- 
liminary slumber, he is refreshed, invigor- 
ated, and ready for a well-earned night's 
sleep. 


Ss 6 
EVENING SONG OF A PAGE 


Now my day is over, 

And all the work is done; 

The tasks which you set out for me 
I finished one by one: 


The daily circ. is all wrapped up, 
The books are on reserve— 
From any job you gave to me 

I did not sway or swerve. 


The books from underneath the desk— 
They numbered by the score— 

I pulled the charges for all these, 

But please, let's find no more. 


The stamps are changed, the cover’s on, 
The drawer is locked up tight; 

The lights are out, the door is shut, 
And so, my dear, good night. 


DouGtas H. SHAFFER, Student Assistant 
Carnegie Institute of Technology Library 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Japanese Libraries, American Style 
By Ken Kantor * 


ORE than 150,000 Japanese, from teen 
agers to learned professors, are making 
use of the Occupation’s reference libraries 
each month. Last month the total reached 
172,000 at the 17 libraries, or more cor- 
rectly information centers, throughout Japan. 
In Tokyo alone during the same period 
37,000 persons crowded into the two-story, 
modernistic library next to the United States 
Army’s big Ernie Pyle Theater. This was 
20,000 more than the number who used it 
during May two years ago and nearly 30,000 
more than three years ago. Their chief in- 
terests were American news and pictorial 
magazines; books and periodicals on indus- 
try, chemistry, engineering; and women’s 
publications; and to ask thousands of ques- 
tions. 

Established by the Supreme Commander 
Allied Power's Civil Information and Edu- 
cation Section to provide the Japanese with 
publications from democratic countries, the 
libraries have proven one of the most popu- 
lar innovations of the Occupation. Seven 
thousand Japanese now utilize them daily. 

The libraries were started in November 
1945, when the Tokyo unit was opened at a 
temporary site soon after the first American 
troops landed. Other units were established 
in Kyoto and Nagoya. Last year the chain 
was rapidly expanded to Niigata, Kanazawa, 
Sendai, Sapporo, Osaka, Kobe, Fukuoka, 
Shizuoka, Nagasaki, Takamatsu, Yokohama, 
Hakodate, Kumamoto, and Hiroshima. To- 
day there is one center in or within easy 
reach of every Japanese city of more than 
200,000 population. 

At the outset of this program Japanese 
visitors seldom asked questions or made spe- 
cial requests. Tiptoeing around the room, 
they obviously attempted to avoid the librar- 
ians for fear of disturbing them. Now, no 
longer reluctant to ask for guidance during 
their visits, persons from every stratum of life 
keep the American librarian and a host of 
Japanese assistants continually busy at each 
center. Most of the American librarians put 
in far more than their required forty hours a 
week. 





* Staff writer, Public Information Office, Far East Com- 
mand. 
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By far the most popular books and periodi- 
cals are those on technical and scientific sub- 
jects. Next in line are books and magazines 
on American and English literature. Fiction 
draws little interest from readers who instead 
exhibit a marked tendency toward research 
rather than leisure reading. Surveys taken by 
the SCAP librarians in Japan’s major cities 
indicate that most readers are between twen- 
ty and thirty years old, that about 80 per 
cent of them are men, and that approximately 
seven out of ten are repeated users of the 
libraries. 

Accustomed to libraries where books were 
kept out of reach and librarians were unap- 
proachable and unhelpful officials, the Jap- 
anese have shown they like a library free to 
all—one with open book and magazine 
shelves, and professional help willingly 
given to every patron. 

Librarians work closely with civil affairs 
teams to acquaint Japanese schools and other 
Organizations with the American way of life. 
They cooperate with civil affairs officials on 
many information programs to keep the Jap- 
anese informed of Occupation objectives. 

In addition to availing themselves of at 
least 5,000 American and British books and 
400 current periodicals all in English, at 
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each center, Japanese have given an enthusi- 
astic response to the educational activities of 
the centers. Exhibits, phonograph record 
concerts of American jazz, folk, and classical 
music, and showings of documentary films 
are popular. ‘Pen Pal’’ clubs have been or- 
ganized; story hours and community sings 
are held for the children and teen-age groups 
at all centers. 

Many centers have combined the exhibi- 
tion of films and slides with the forum 
technique in order to bring the Japanese 
into active participation. The Nagoya 
branch ran ‘Home Care of Tuberculosis” 
with a panel of students from the Nagoya 
Women's Medical College leading the dis- 
cussion. The Kanazawa librarian has intro- 
duced a weekly request program at which 
information on any desired subject is shown 
insofar as material is available in the library. 

Some of the most popular programs 
offered by the centers are the English con- 
versation classes. Using a basic English text 
and a slide projector, volunteer American 
instructors teach English grammar and pro- 
nunciation. 

Activities of the centers are limited only 
by the imagination of the librarians, and the 





New Magazines Range in Subjects from 
New Methods of Farming to the Latest 
Scientific Inventions 


average CIE branch librarian regards his job 
as one to interpret American customs and 
life to the Japanese and to demonstrate what 
good library service means in a democracy. 
They are assisting in introducing to the Jap- 
anese the idea that a library is a democratic 
center of knowledge for everyone in the 
community, 
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We Moved ’Em Together 


By Gordon B. Strayer * 


| that famous builder of Egyptian pyramids, 

King Cheops, could have returned to life 
after five thousand years and strolled into the 
Iowa State Teachers Colege library early in 
April, he might have blinked his eyes in 
amazement to see his methods being borrowed 
—but instead of building blocks the human 
chain was carrying books, and the “‘slaves’’ 
doing the carrying were college students and 
faculty members. 

Like most libraries throughout the country, 
ours suffered from having too much material 
and too little space in which to put it. Built 
in 1911, our library is large—four stories high 
and occupying 14,949 square feet of ground 
—hbut its designers failed to make the best use 
of its size. About three-fourths of the ground 
floor is made up of a marbled lobby, fine for 
appearance and hanging pictures but wasting 
too much space. 

Although we constantly weeded out mate- 
rial in keeping ours an active collection, the 
time finally came when we simply had to have 
more room to serve our 3,000 students and 
260 faculty members. Building was out of 
the question and some way had to be found to 
utilize our waste space. We decided to use 
our huge lobby for a periodical reading room, 
with current periodicals on open shelves and 
bound periodicals in new stacks in rooms ad- 
joining the lobby. 


Uninterru pted Service 


To achieve this utilization of hall space it 
was necessary to clear out two ground-floor 
rooms which had been used for special collec- 
tions and to transfer the collections upstairs, 
erect new stacks in the vacated rooms, and 
bring some 20,000 bound volumes of period- 
icals downstairs to the ground floor. The 
question was, how to do this without inter- 
rupting service to our students and faculty? 

A manpower-operated elevator is built into 
our library but its limited lifting capacity 
made its use out of the question. We con- 
sidered building a lift on the outside of the 
building, by which the books could be trans- 
ported between floors, but we soon realized 
that this idea was unfeasible. 





* Student and member of Bureau of Publications, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
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The winning suggestion finally came, as so 
frequently happens, out of one of our staff 
meetings when a librarian suggested, ‘“Why 
not ask the students and faculty to help?” 

We put the idea before our student gov- 
ernment group and the local chapter of Alpha 
Phi Omega, service fraternity composed of 
former Boy Scouts. Both groups gave it an 
enthusiastic reception and the fraternity vol- 
unieered to recruit helpers for the project. 
Letters were written to faculty members, de- 
partment heads, and the presidents of over 
a hundred student organizations. 

The week before the project was to begin 
the fraternity kept a member on duty with a 
schedule book at a central point in one of our 
main halls. Students and faculty members 
stopped between classes to sign up for an 
hour’s work; more than 700 of them reg- 
istered before the project began and during 
the next week several hundred more signed 
up to help. Faculty women and wives offered 





Faculty and Students "Moved ’Em 
Together” 
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to serve coffee and doughnuts at the end of 
each moving session, which fact, when it be- 
came known, doubtless served as a further 
incentive to volunteer. We planned to use 40 
persons an hour for five hours each day dur- 
ing five days, estimating that 800 books could 
be moved each hour. 


Preliminary Planning 


Long before recruiting began and while it 
was under way we began to plan the move in 
detail. Due to the irregularity in size of the 
bound periodicals, it was necessary to have the 
new stacks arranged before the periodicals 
were placed on them. Our staff members 
measured every running inch of the bound 
magazines and we drew a double set of charts 
to show where each volume would go, allow- 
ing also for 10 years’ normal expansion of 
material. With the aid of the charts our stu- 
dent assistants were able to place the new 
shelves at the proper heights easily and quick- 
ly before the books were moved. 

Came the big day, with 40 volunteers on 
hand and eager for directions. We divided 
them into two groups, each group to use a 
separate staircase, and they began. By the end 
of the first hour they had moved 2,100 books! 

Incredible as it may seem, the entire 20,000 
volumes were moved between two floors in 
12 hours. We were astounded—but not so 
much so that we didn’t take advantage of the 
hundreds of eager volunteers who still re- 
mained on our lists! We had long planned 
to shift a number of sections within our 
stacks, so we promptly put the crews to work 
doing just that; one crew removed the books 
in a section and carried them to another sec- 
tion, while the second crew of 20 cleared out 
a third section and moved the books to the 
one being cleared out by the first crew. 

At the end of the week, student and faculty 
volunteers had moved 120,000 books and 
bound periodicals. Our library was rearranged 
as it had never been rearranged before, and 
there hadn't been a single break in library 
service. 

We learned a lot that week. First of all, of 
course, was the excellent cooperation of our 
students and faculty. They appreciated our 
problem and measured up to it much better 
then we'd dared to hope, making a commun- 
ity project out of an almost impossible task. 
We learned, too, that individuals carrying 
books can accomplish more than they could in 
a “bucket brigade’’"—72 people working in 
a ‘bucket brigade’ passed 1,038 books an 
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hour, while 25 people carried 1,774 books the 
following hour. 

We learned that a miscellaneous assortment 
of volunteers such as ours can be trusted to do 
a difficult moving job and do it well. With 
more than a thousand different persons en- 
gaged in this project, only one armload of 
books was found to be out of place when the 
stacks were checked the following week. Our 
preplanning and charting contributed greatly 
to this success, of course. 

We learned that people can turn work into 
fun, if enough of them will help—proving 
again that old saw, “Many hands make light 
work.”” Whole organizations signed up to 
help at one time and the project gained from 
having all the members of a club or sorority 
working together; knowing each other as 
well as they did, they showed a spirit of 
friendly rivalry, and many were the inter- 
group competitions to see which organization 
could accomplish the most work in an hour. 
Coffee and doughnuts at the end of each hour 
turned our marble lobby into a social club 
with a pleasant atmosphere. Too, the com- 
munity spirit of our whole college gained 
from students and faculty working side by 
side with our president and deans, all helping 
to improve one part of their school. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit next to having 
the books moved, and one which we hadn’t 
anticipated, is that so many more people are 
now acquainted with the library and those 
mysterious components, ‘‘the stacks.” We find 
that all who helped in the moving are now 
much more at home in the library and are 
making better use of its facilities. 

Who could ask for more? 


s 8 
THE LIBRARY 


Its quiet flows engulfingly around 

Our entrance through its cool and pillared hall, 
Where even woman's nervous clicking heel 

Is calmed, in treble taps of muted sound. 


The home of wisdom garnered through the years, 
A lavish, festal banquet, spread to all, 

Is spiced with sparking wit and lively tale 

Midst pedagogic meat and tragic tears. 


The mild, assembled urge of seeking mind 
Impels participation in the feast 

Along the reference tables for the guest, 

Or simpler still, the browsing shelves, behind. 


The pretty girls glow radiant in their youth 
Against the framed enchantment of the tomes, 
And minds of worthy men, beneath its beams 
Increase in stature, in their search for truth. 


R. T. LryNHART in 
American Poetry Magazine, 
August 27, 1948 
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What I Expect from My Branch Librarian’ 


By Helen Reed t 


[N my role of assistant branch librarian, I 

am going to pretend that the supervisor 
has just called to tell me (as she has on occa- 
sion in the past) of a new assignment to an- 
other branch of which I know very little, in- 
cluding the branch librarian. As is always the 
case, there is a sudden feeling of strangeness, 
a speculation on our relationship, and the 
thought of what the branch librarian will 
expect of me. And it occurs to me that there 
are certain things I expect of her. 

One of the first requisites in any relation- 
ship of a branch librarian and her assistant is 
ease of manner. In my own experience one 
of the most heartwarming indications of our 
future relationship was the most cordial hand 
shake I ever received. How can ease of man- 
ner be accomplished? The librarian can bring 
this about by friendly guidance and tact. She 
can give her assistant a feeling of professional 
equality and by delegation of administrative 
work give her a realization of a definite place 
in the organization. The librarian will have 
dignity without condescension. 

Delegation of authority is a matter on which 
the assistant branch librarian is sometimes in 
doubt. The extent of her authority should be 
clarified. Something so simple as the instruc- 
tion of a page to get a book from the stack, 
when he is on carding duty, may prove an 
embarrassment. Lack of clarification leads to 
awkward situations and the confusion of the 
entire staff. 


Confidence 


I shall expect my branch librarian to dis- 
cuss changes of work and routines with me. 
In fact I shall want to be informed on all 
matters of which the library has a part, within 
and without, so that, in the absence of the 
branch librarian, I can carry out her policies 
and the work to the best of my ability. The 
word absence reminds me, too, that in case 
of unscheduled absence, I shall want to know 
where she may be reached in case of emer- 
gency. 

Then there is the attribute of loyalty. Some- 
times the assistant branch librarian is called 
upon to make decisions without benefit of 
~* Talk given at the Branch Librarians’ Conference, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


+ Assistant Librarian, Collinwood Branch, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Public Library. 
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consultation with the head. If the decision is 
wise and in keeping with the policy of the 
librarian, the assistant has a right to expect 
confirmation and in our terms “be backed 
up.” 

I shall expect that my librarian will have a 
respect for personal confidences. In any or- 
ganization of this size there are times when 
some member of the personnel has difficulties 
which seem too heavy to bear alone aad which 
may affect the performance of her duties. It 
is often the branch librarian to whom the staff 
member unburdens herself. I know, because 
I too, have done it. And it is with a great deal 
of satisfaction that I say there was never any 
reason to believe that what was said was not 
entirely confidential. 


I nte grit 5) 


Integrity is closely allied to loyalty. With 
out justness and honesty there can be no com- 
plete accord between the librarian and her 
assistant. 

Integrity implies objectivity of mind. Since 
my position is known as that of a “buffer’’ I 
have a right to be concerned with the relation- 
ship of my branch librarian to the other mem- 
bers of the staff. Favoritism has no place in 
business. Objectivity of mind requires, too, 
that she will not be afraid to admit her mis- 
takes. Credit earned by her subordinates will 
never be diverted to herself. 

Emotional stability I have a right to expect. 
Before anyone can supervise the actions of 
others, he must first learn to contro! himself. 
An angry supervisor will say things which he 
will later regret. A good one is the executive 
who can remain calm and collected in the 
face of crisis. 

I expect my branch librarian will have 
flexibility of organization—that is, not too 
rigid conformity to method. She will be re- 
ceptive to suggestion. Self-complacency and 
the conviction that her own ideas are the only 
ones to be considered have no place in her 
thinking. 

I shall count upon leadership, because it is 
obvious that my branch librarian could not 
have gained her present position without it, 
since it is the stuff of which executives are 

(Continued on page 63) 
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What I Expect from My Assistant Branch 
Librarian. 


By Marjorie Ramisch + 


T is customary for businesses to take an an- 

nual inventory. They examine the stock 
on hand, consider past unsuccessful ventures, 
and so arrive at better policies for the future. 
It is well for us in the library to do much the 
same from time to time. Within my memory 
a number of people have formulated their 
ideas as to the functions of the assistant branch 
librarian and the branch librarian’s obliga- 
tions to her.!. No doubt the title by which 
you are known today evolved from some of 
these discussions. Instead of ‘‘first assistants,” 
as we were known in my day, you are now 
called “‘assistant branch librarians.” It is a 
more apt title, one that suggests the whole 
concept of the position, for the primary func- 
tion is to assist the branch librarian in ad- 
ministering the branch to the best of her 
ability. 

The positions of branch librarian and as- 
sistant are complementary. Each has a need 
of the other to do her best work. They are 
like a senior and junior partner. The senior 
partner carries the burden of responsibility. 
She must see the picture as a whole and try to 
develop within it all the possibilities as they 
affect the staff, the library, and its place in 
the community. It is too big a job to do alone. 
When the two work together well, each con- 
scientiously making her contribution, the 
partnership can bring concrete results and the 
joy of a smoothly working organization. They 
set the tone for the rest of the staff. 

Now what do I expect of my assistant? A 
great deal. 

First I expect her to be mentally alert, to 
have that awareness of people and ideas that 
is the basis for understanding. Our ideas tend 
to be limited by our personal interests and ex- 
periences. As she has a different personality 
and interests, she may well see possibilities 


* Talk given at the Assistant Branch Librarians’ Con- 
ference, Cleveland, Ohio. 

+ Librarian, Broadway Branch, Cleveland, Ohio, Public 
Library. 

'In view of the fact that the majority of the assistant 
branch librarians are feminine, it seemed more awkward to 
use the impersonal ‘‘he’’ than the pronoun I chose. My 
remarks will apply to the masculine minority as well, 
though I do apologize for so designating them. It is no 
reflection upon their ability to be both masculine and good 
library workers, and indicates no intention to overlook 
them or minimize their contribution to the field. 
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for branch activities that I overlook. Her 
work with a special group, such as the young 
people, may produce ideas. I expect her to 
be aware of these special needs and to bring 
forth ideas to be tried. Fortunately, no one 
person has a corner on the idea market. 

If she is alert, she will realize that some- 
times other problems will come up that keep 
me from doing my share of the routine. 
Routine, neglected, can lead to chaos. She 
can smooth the way for us both if she can 
assume some of this temporarily, until the 
specia! problem at hand has been solved. She 
must realize that I am not just pushing un- 
interesting detail upon her. 


Help for “The Boss’ 


Most important in this connection is her 
contribution in regard to the staff. I con- 
sider the matter of personnel extremely im- 
portant, yet I cannot spend my whole time 
with it. I must divide my time three ways: 
with the staff, with the public, and with the 
tools—books, publicity, the building. In the 
past I have had assistants who spoke of me, 
more or less openly, as ‘the boss,” sometimes 
to the dismay of my friends. Yet I have 
probably welcomed that designation rather 
than resented it, because it has been a constant 
reminder that there does exist a gap between 
the head and the staff. The mere fact of my 
greater responsibility tends to set me a little 
apart, no matter how closely I work with the 
rest. Yet if I am to do my best for them and 
with them I must bridge that gap. Here 
I count on my assistant to help me. With her 
different point of view she can fill in missing 
details or corroborate my impressions. Being 
nearer to them, she can pass on warnings of 
little strains that might develop into prob- 
lems, before they assume major proportions. 
In my experience, staff members will bring 
big troubles to the librarian but they hesitate 
to bother her with little ones. Too, I count 
on my assistant to keep me informed of the 
personal triumphs that occur outside the li- 
brary orbit, so I can add my word of praise. 
My remarks may not mean a great deal as far 
as knowledge of that special activity is con- 
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cerned but they do give me an opportunity to 
express my interest in the person and so add 
to the feeling of unity on the staff. 

This is a difficult assignment. There is al- 
ways the danger that an immature staff mem- 
ber may consider this interchange as spying 
or bearing tales. A good rule might be that 
a librarian should be told those things that 
have bearing on the development of either 
the branch or the individual. This avoids 
gossip, belittling remarks, and condemnation. 
Under no circumstances does it justify the 
cross-examination of any staff member. If I 
should ever consider it necessary, I should cer- 
tainly wish to do it myself. I cannot at 
present conceive of any such necessity. The 
assistant who takes advantage of the position 
to pry into other staff members’ personal 
affairs is, in my mind, exceeding her authority. 
If she is really alert, she will not find it neces- 
sary to do so. 


Loyalty 


I expect my assistant to be loyal. I wish to 
feel that her reply would be the same if I were 
within hearing or on my vacation miles away. 
By that, I do not ask a blind acceptance of 
all I may suggest. I need a testing ground 
for my ideas before I present them to the rest 
of the staff. I want to discuss them with my 
assistant. I expect to get from her sugges- 
tions, criticism, countersuggestions, or ap- 
proval. Particularly do I need her construc- 
tive criticism. I feel that while too much 
criticism can be a burden, too much praise is 
worse. Here the partnership can work best. 
The branch librarian is somewhat cut off from 
the give and take of the staff. In this respect 
I think we tend to forget that she is a little 
bit alone. She really needs someone with 
whom she can talk over plans and ideas. 
However, once we have arrived at a decision, 
I expect my assistant to abide by it loyally. 
She must realize that sometimes, by reason of 
previous experience, I may override her sug- 
gestions. 

This question of loyalty is closely connected 
with integrity. It is a staunch and beautiful 
word, and the quality for which it stands is 
no less so. Webster defines it as an upright- 
ness of character, a soundness, a completeness. 
It encompasses sincerity and dependability. 
It includes the honesty and courage to admit 
mistakes and learn by them. Some of us 
learn best that way; few of us learn without 
some errors. That we do learn thereby is due 
partly to the natural process of development 
and partly to the patience and counsel of those 
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who try conscientiously to increase our 
powers. I stand ready to help my assistant in 
any way that I can. My ability to help is 
limited if she cannot see and admit her faults. 

I might point out, as a matter of your self- 
interest, that honesty in admitting your mis- 
takes, especially as they affect other members 
of the staff, is easily seen and appreciated by 
all the staff. There is a sort of spotlight that 
envelopes any supervisory position. Your 
failure to act consistently never escapes the 
eyes of the staff. They will forgive your in 
consistency if they believe that your intention 
was honest. They neither forget nor forgive 
your failure to accept the consequences of 
your mistakes. 

I expect my assistant to have an interest in 
people, It seems to me that this is particularly 
true in a branch, where relationships tend to 
be very personal. Often a borrower comes in 
as much for the human contact as for infor- 
mation. He wants to feel that for that short 
time someone took an interest in him as an 
individual. An aloof attitude can antagonize 
or intimidate. You may be as well informed 
as ‘the experts” on ‘Information Please,’ or 
have a background in some subject comparable 
to that of a college instructor, and still fail 
to be a good librarian. Books are valuable 
only as they convey ideas to people. The li- 
brarian is the means of bringing to the indi- 
vidual the book that best fits his needs and 
his ability to assimilate it. To do that well 
you must have not only a knowledge of books 
but a knowledge of human nature. You must 
be interested in the man himself. 

I expect my assistant to develop a sense of 
responsibility for the branch. When I am 
away she must act in my stead. So she must 
develop her initiative and judgment. Yet she 
is limited to the extent that her decisions must 
fit in with my policies. 

Last, I expect my assistant to realize that I 
am human and far from infallible. I hope 
she will try to understand my point of view as 
I do hers. I am responsible for the happiness 
and growth of my staff, and for the highest 
quality of service to the community. I cannot 
attain any measure of success without her 
enthusiastic cooperation and support. 

She is now developing habits and attitudes 
that will influence the library of the future. 
Insofar as I am able, I will try to pass on to 
her the best of my experience. I do expect a 
great deal of her. To me she is the librarian 
in training. She will have the opportunity to 
do some of the things that I have not been 
able to accomplish. Believing that, I can ex- 
pect no less of her than I do of myself. 
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Foiled Again, 


By Doris S. 


N° library is complete without a Fanny 

Fuddle, M.A. (Mis-shelving Anti- 
dote), or reasonable facsimile thereof. For 
the last five years, ever since she naively 
remarked that tracking down lost books 
might be fun, poor Fanny has been greeted 
each day by a fistful of call slips bearing the 
discouraging inscription: SEARCH! with usu- 
ally an URGENT! appended to heighten her 
blood pressure and lower her arches. Not 
since the bloodhounds chased Little Eva 
across the ice has there been a pursuit com- 
parable to that of our Fanny stalking her 
printed orphans. Meanwhile, it is inevitable 
that Miss Fuddle, deteriorating rapidly from 
frivolity and sling-pumps to irascibility and 
ground-grippers, should conclude that mis- 
shelving has been raised to the level of an 
art, and should ponder, in an addled sort of 
way, on just what makes a shelver go ber- 
serk. 


A Guessing Game 


Most mis-shelving is the result of trans- 
position of figures, which leaves Miss Fuddle 
with a wide choice, involving five floors, each 
a half block long and containing several 
thousand books. Where to begin? Well, in 
the first place, she thinks indulgently, the 
poor shelver may be nearsighted. In which 
case he will be utterly frustrated either by 
the ten-watt bulbs in the stacks, or by the 
lettering on books cataloged circa the Stone 
Age, and which would cause even the 
X-ray-eyed Superman to don bifocals. More- 
over, she knows from sad experience that 
3's, 6's, 8's, and 9’s look alike when blurred 
or read through unseeing eyes; and though 
she does think it a bit unreasonable to find 
an 838, stranded like an alien on Ellis Is- 
land among the 868’s, still the afternoon is 
young, and thus far her feet don’t hurt. (It 
must be explained here and now that Miss 
Fuddle is a veritable Jekyll and Hyde, all 
depending upon the condition of her feet.) 

Mere transposition, and the misplacing of 
“X,"" or bibliography books, has ceased to 
faze Fanny; for there is a sort of logic, how- 
ever perverted, about it; nor is she alarmed 
unduly regarding the condition of the two- 


* Junior Assistant, Montana State University, Missoula. 
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Miss Fuddle! 


Coughlin * 


hour reserve, where books are supposedly 
placed alphabetically by author regardless of 
Dewey, and where the careless or moronic 
shelver has a field day. She knows that the 
Mental Measurements Yearbook may be 
found under M for mental, Y for yearbook, 
B for Buros, the editor, or, amazingly, R for 
Rutgers University, the publisher. Likewise, 
Banking Studies, put out by the United States 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, may usually be located not under U 
where it obviously belongs, but under B, 
doubtless out of respect for the many stu- 
dents who demand: “Gimme that big, blue, 
er-ah banking thing.’’ One consolation is 
that the two-hour reserve is a relatively small 
area, and the sleuthing fairly simple if an- 
noying. 

Sooner or later though, Fanny comes to a 
stickler. By now it is late afternoon, and 
she has left but one search slip which, how- 
ever, causes her morale, as she consults the 
shelf-list, to disappear completely; for it 
seems that this last remaining orphan is a 
skimpy twenty-nine pages in length, most of 
which is consumed by the title. Here comes 
the supreme test of outsmarting the shelver. 
Now even the unmathematical Miss Fuddle, 
to whom merely balancing her slender bank 
account is a major feat, is uneasily aware 
that the possible number of combinations 
present in a number like 634.909734 MS11v 
must be staggering. 


A Problem in Psychology 


She is faced with various grim conclu- 
sions regarding the shelver: he may be wool- 
gathering, with his mind on that cute little 
number (no relative of the Messrs. Dewey 
and Cutter) at the dorm; he may be indiffer- 
ent, of the who'd-ever-want-to-read-that-stuff 
school of thought; he may be lazy, too lazy 
to shift an entire shelf of books to make 
room for a little old dusty thesis—especially 
when an empty space lies temptingly above, 
below, or near by; he may be whimsical or 
even vindictive, of the let’s-see-the-old-gal- 
find-that philosophy; he may be artistic, and 
perhaps it hurts his aesthetic sense to shelve 

(Continued on page 63) 
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I Do 


By Gertrude 


iv sounds like a marriage ritual, doesn’t 

it? Such a form of comparison can be 
found in the branch librarians’ answer to 
the question, ‘Do you like branch library 
work?” Because all the reasons for liking 
it stem from the fact that every librarian 
strives to be all things to her branch and 
community, just as the wife hopes to be “‘all 
in all” to her husband and family. 

No particular job, person, or branch is to 
be emphasized in this article. The term 
branch librarian implies any and all branch 
workers—junior and senior librarians, chil- 
drens’ workers, or branch administrators who 
have been in the work for some time. It is 
really a collective response, “We do.” 

Why do we like branch library work ? First 
of all, because a branch is a miniature library 
furnishing almost all types of library activ- 
ity from the mechanical to the more creative. 
Plans for greater emphasis on specialization 
in the future are undoubtedly wiser, but just 
now and in the past, this variety is and has 
been enjoyable. Less stereotyped duties, 
and wider opportunity for initiative and 
versatility than in some departments, have 
also been major factors. 

If the slogan, BOOKS, INFORMATION, SER- 
VICE, were alive, the branch library would 
surely be close to the heart, because all pro- 
cesses flow through it and involve both sub- 
jective and objective viewpoints. This has 
a tendency to keep the branch worker on 
an even keel and gives balance between the 
two extremes. There is a vital and immedi- 
ate contact with the two most important 
library factors—books and people. Public 
service and the unpredictability of public re- 
quests give vigor and spark to each day. Any 
planned project may be turned aside for the 
more immediate need of the patron, who 
causes each day to unfold differently. This 
frustration and interruption, irksome at 
times, really keeps the librarian on her toes 
and freed from monotony. It may not sur- 
pass in excitement the life of an airline host- 
ess or a model, but it has its moments. 

Not only are there many types of library 
work in a branch, but there is also experience 
in other fields from the mechanical to the 


* Librarian, Brightwood Branch, the Indianapolis, In- 
diana, Public Library. 
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professional. Of course librarians do not 
attain a great degree of proficiency in these 
auxiliary tasks, but they gain a certain neces- 
sary working knowledge and an accompany- 
ing feeling of capability. 


Never a Dull Moment 


The branch worker must sometimes be a 
janitress, if the custodian is absent when an 
emergency arises. Occasionally she may act 
as policeman or disciplinarian. If a child has 
a nosebleed, or a harried mother with a babe- 
in-arms wishes to sign for a library card, 
she must quickly substitute as a nursemaid. 
To keep supplies and records in order, she 
must of necessity be a housekeeper. 

Quite often the librarian is a file clerk, 
a telephone girl, a typist, and a simple ac- 
countant with her records and reports. She 
is always a receptionist as far as the public 
is concerned. 

She may dabble in window trimming and 
display work, advertising and publicity writ- 
ing. She has a slight experience in the field 
of public relations if she helps conduct con- 
tests, campaigns, film forums, and _ special 
talks in the library. Invitation is sometimes 
given to join a community club, or to serve 
on a board or committee at the community 
center. Frequently she is a speaker or dis- 
cussion leader. 

In making signs and posters the librarian 
is an amateur artist, and in rearranging fur- 
niture and equipment for better service and 
balance she serves as an apprentice in interior 
decoration. 

She is constantly acting as guide, teacher, 
information bureau, and research worker in 
the library. If she has the least sympathetic 
ear she may do a little social work (as far as 
her ability and profession will allow). Many 
patrons like to discuss the problems involved 
in their reference questions, considering it 
a taxpayer's privilege. 

Last but not least, the librarian is always 
a student, learning more about her tools, 
trying to keep in step with current issues, 
attempting to learn more about human na- 
ture, and how better to serve the public. 

It is this human interest and this service 
in the field of human relations which makes 
branch library work seem significant. Many 
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branches keep a record of their more im- 
portant and unusual reference questions for 
special reports and talks. There are usually 
subtle implications back of these special re- 
quests although the patron may not relate 
the entire story (which is the usual case). The 
branch worker is not morbidly curious, but 
if the patron asks for advice, she is imper- 
sonally sympathetic and as helpful as her 
authority on the subject permits. 

This record on examination presents a 
passing parade of human experience and 
events—a street scene of life in America. 
Adventure, comedy, pathos, tragedy, and 
happiness are found in the following inci- 
dents. 


‘Human Interest” Stories 

A young girl inquired by telephone, who 
pays for the groom’s ring in a double-ring 
ceremony? A man wanted a psychology book 
for his state of mind. A young high school 
girl wished to investigate the effect of movies 
on delinquency and crime (not for school 
but because she has just interested ). 

An elderly man, going to Mexico, asked 
for information on Mexican divorce laws. 
A mother wanted aid in translating a French 
letter from a girl in love with her son, who 
already had a wife and children in the United 
States. According to her son’s version the 
girl was the aggressor, and the mother won- 
dered what to do about the situation. A 
man going to Alaska wished hunting and 
trapping information. 

Gold nuggets were proudly displayed by 
a man who was very grateful for library 
material on gold panning in California. An 
army doctor's wife inquired for information 
on Mitchell-Hedges, writer and explorer, 
whom her husband was visiting in England. 

A merchants’ association committee want- 
ed the etiquette of addiessing the governor 
orally and in written form because he was to 
be the speaker at their banquet. 

The New York Central shopmen called 
one noon hour to settle a heated argument 
as to who killed whom in Macbeth. The 
library became a lonely hearts agency one 
evening when a young girl new to the city 
wished to know about groups where she 
might meet young people, especially nice 
young men, and she didn’t believe in danc- 
ing. 

It is all quite a challenge, and if I were 
limited to only one word, that one word 
‘challenge’ would express fully why 1 Do. 
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WHAT I EXPECT FROM MY 
BRANCH LIBRARIAN 
(Continued from page 58) 
made. She will have a real interest in my pro- 
fessional growth and the development of my 
abilities. She should sponsor any opportuni- 
ties whereby latent talents may be best de- 
veloped. It is incumbent on her to encourage 
and bring forth my best efforts. From her I 
shall expect acknowledgment of a good piece 
of work and in the event of faulty execution, 
I shall want constructive criticism. She will 
impart a genuine enthusiasm for the profes- 
sion and will be keenly aware of new library 
techniques and our stock in trade, books. The 
community of which the library is a part, will 
look to her as a force in the neighborhood. 
Through her fine example as a hostess, in a 
sense, to the resources of the library, I pattern 

my behavior. 

Consideration has been implied in many 
of the points already made. However, there is 
one particular instance where it should be 
emphasized and that is in regard to time 
schedules, particularly in reference to profes- 
sional or educational activities. Assuming that 
the assistant is not too demanding and the 
shortage of staff too great, time schedules can 
be arranged to the advantage of each. 

There is one other trait which it is always 
delightful to find, although it is not essential. 
That is a sense of humor. One librarian with 
whom I once worked said, “We get the work 
done, and we have a good time.”’ A dash of 
humor makes for better morale and will 
alleviate for the two who administer a branch 
library the stresses and strains which some- 
times arise. 


s 8 
FOILED AGAIN, MISS FUDDLE 


(Continued from page 61) 

pink next to red, tall next to squat; or does 
he simply use the approximate-estimate 
system, and round off the decimals to two 
places? Miss Fuddle wishes she knew. 

What she does know is that it is nearly 
closing time, her feet are killing her, her hair 
is awry, her eyes are glazed, her brain is in a 
turmoil, and the tail of her blouse is droop- 
ing over her skirt, unintentionally collegiate. 
She decides she is dealing with a sadist. Jug- 
head, she mutters, lapsing into college ver- 
macular, as she reluctantly abandons the 
search, and consigns the slip temporarily to 
the Lost File, with the terse note: Searched 
3-30-49. No luck. Fuddle. 
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Are Staff Meetings Worth While? 


By Robert H. Wilkins * 


Ts minute a library staff grows to a size 
of more than four or five full-time 
people, someone gets the idea that “'staff 
meetings’ would be nice, though his reasons 
may be rather hazy. Then starts the discus- 
sion as to what kind of meeting should be 
held. A woman who spent the summer in 
England suggests tea and possibly crumpets. 
An “eager beaver’ wants an advanced course 
in reference work. The librarian wants either 
an advisory type of meeting to solve all his 
problems, or a chance to tell everybody how 
much he has done so he can turn around and 
let his staff members pat him on the back as 
they leave the meeting. An irate serials li- 
brarian wants to know why nobody on the 
staff seems to know the difference between 
periodicals and continuations. And a labor- 
minded circulation assistant thinks the staff 
group should affiliate with a local union and 
discuss labor problems in staff meetings. So, 
the librarian is asked to appoint a program 
committee, which goes down to the corner 
drugstore for coffee and aspirins! 

The committee members see some point in 
all the comments, and decide that a staff 
meeting could result in better morale, better 
acquaintance among those working in differ- 
ent departments of the library, a pleasant 
break in a long afternoon’s work, a chance 
for professional improvement, a chance to 
know what other departments are doing and 
to view the work of the library as a whole, 
and a chance to assist in the solving of over- 
all problems and to aid in policy formation 
and long-term planning. Getting down to 
the practical, however, it is decided that not 
all these things can be done in a single series 
of meetings. They decide that one type of 
meeting must be selected. 

They consider first meetings for group 
planning, consultation, and coordination, and 
decide that these constitute a basic and im- 
portant part of the work of the library. They 
come to the conclusion, however, that such 
meetings should be planned by the librarian, 
and should be considered an administrative 
tool which he must use. Where a staff num- 
bers more than seven or eight, meetings 
should probably be sectionalized. These 
meetings are important and necessary, but 
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should not be labeled “‘staff meetings’’ if that 
term is to be applied to other assemblings of 
the staff. Our committee, then, refers this 
administrative type of meeting back to the 
librarian, telling him that he should do what 
he wants to with it, but that they are going to 
plan their own type of meeting. 


Who Pays the Bill? 


The committee next thinks in terms of cost 
(I hope!). If meetings are held twice a 
month, in working hours, and there are 
twenty on the staff, the meetings will cost the 
library nearly a thousand dollars worth of 
time a year. Can the library afford them? At 
what hour of the day can these meetings be 
held when they will neither interfere with the 
work of the library nor seriously inconveni- 
ence several individuals? The answer is, of 
course, that there can be no such hour. The 
next step is to decide, then, whether to hold 
meetings on library time or in off-duty hours! 
The staff is polled, and one vote (the librar- 
ian’s) is for off-duty hours! The librarian 
admits he is outvoted, but says the committee 
must prove the meetings are worth the cost, 
and he insists that work of no department 
may be allowed to suffer. 

To be worth the cost, the committee de- 
cides social or semiliterary meetings are out. 
unless they are to be held in off-duty hours. 
It also decides the use of library time for 
union meetings would not be justified. The 
aims have, then, narrowed down to two: 
self-improvement of the members of the staff 
and advancement in their profession, and a 
better understanding of their library, of their 
institution, and of their community. The 
committee members question whether both 
these aims can be met at the same time. They 
may decide on the staff seminar, which be- 
comes a little library school in itself. 

They may, on the other hand, plan regular 
meetings, with guest speakers, for discussions 
on the relation of their library to other de- 
partments of their institution, to their com- 
munity, to other libraries in their state and in 
their country; and for the learning of new 
developments in the library field. While 
some libraries have had fair success with the 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Librarians Work Together 


By Dorothy Heiderstadt * 


OU never realize how much talent the 
staff of a large public library has until 
you try, as a kind of unofficial publicity 
manager, to find out. In January 1948, the 
local radio station granted some time to the 
public library. It was decided to emphasize 
books on the programs, and to use staff talent 
entirely. 

The first program centered around books 
on the international situation, and three staff 
members were chosen to discuss them with 
the radio studio moderator. A script was 
blocked out, and an informal conference was 
held among the participants. Changes were 
made in the script, new titles were added, 
some were dropped. The sample questions 
were gone over and answered tentatively (in 
fact, the participants found themselves en- 
gaged in a lively discussion on the spot). 
What had been wild surmise (‘‘How in the 
world am I ever going to build a script 
around that subject!) ended in a stack of 
comments and book annotations written in 
each participant's own words (we found we 
had to hunt for short words to substitute for 
some of the long ones we naturally use), 
more material in fact than we could use; and 
building the script wasn’t too difficult. Those 
in the know at the radio studio pronounced 
the script “almost professional,’ and all of 
us enjoyed our first discussion program. 

The second program was. built around 
library work with children, and our program 
moderator at the studio, who has a young 
son of her own, joined in enthusiastically in 
praise of library books and children’s librari- 
ans. The third program, which occurred in 
the summer, featured travel books with staff 
members who had traveled a bit as partict- 
pants. 

The fourth program, coming around Book 
Week, was devoted to new children’s books 
(not forgetting old favorites), and a short 
play was given by a small group of children 
who are regular patrons of one of the branch 
libraries. The children had a good time; the 
production manager clowned with them a 
bit before going on the air, and the studio 
organist invited them to sit with him on 
the bench of the electric organ, as he played 
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their favorite popular tunes. In an atmos- 
phere of such ease and friendliness, the chil- 
dren forgot that they were about to go on 
the air, and were natural and unfrightened. 
They even ad libbed a little with the pro- 
duction manager about their pet dogs. The 
studio staff pronounced this the best program 
we had done. 


Reading Clubs 


Kansas City librarians work together on 
other things besides radio programs. During 
the war, what with staff shortages and all, 
the children’s librarians decided to cooperate 
on one big summer reading club plan that 
would cover all the branches as well as the 
main library. This worked out much more 
efficiently than when each branch had had a 
different plan. In April, therefore, a com- 
mittee is appointed to make the most ingeni- 
ous and easy-to-handle summer reading club 
plan they can. This is detailed down to the 
design of the booklet or leaflet and the pin 
(usually awarded after the reading of twenty 
books). The expense is kept to a minimum. 
Then the plan is submitted to the other chil- 
dren’s librarians at their May meeting, and 
any necessary changes are made. Each chil- 
dren's librarian calculates how many leaflets 
and pins she will need. 

When the summer reading club begins in 
June, everything is on hand and arrange- 
ments have been made for crediting each 
member of the club with each book he reads, 
even though he borrows books from every 
branch in the city. This is convenient in a 
city where branch neighborhoods may over- 
lap, and many of the children pay frequent 
visits to the children’s room at the main 
library as well. Some of our plans have been 
very attractive. We have had reading mar- 
ines, baseball games, reading rodeos, and 
trips around the world, with appropriate 
reading club pins as rewards. Our leaflets 
on which we keep the records of the chil- 
dren’s reading are as simple as possible. The 
reading of a book can be recorded on them 
by the pressure of a dating stamp. But the 
plan is not so important as the fact that 
working together simplifies things for 
everyone. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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For Better or for Worse— 
By Mildred P. Frary * 


‘| LIKE cataloging!’ This statement has 

upset the equilibrium of more people 
than if I had suddenly announced I had taken 
up plumbing—and I thoroughly enjoy an- 
swering any and all exclamations that follow. 
With ten months’ total experience behind me, 
most of the library school daze worn off, and 
still a great deal to learn, I will gleefully 
entice anyone I can into the work, insidiously 
or otherwise. 

Recruiting for any profession is a problem 
in that it often implies that only the glowing 
moments on the job be presented. In bad 
moments I often turn to the person who re- 
cruited me for this particular position with 
a grim “You did this to me!” With a raised 
eyebrow and a ‘“Well, what did you expect?” 
for an answer, I go back to work with a chuc- 
kle over the adventures of a new cataloger, 
fortified by deep gratitude for my cataloging 
professor who taught me to “be flexible’ and 
a profound respect for my head cataloger 
who counted slowly to ten when I said, ‘But 
that’s vot the way I learned it!” 

To answer my recruiter, I don’t know what 
I expected. Two years ago I didn’t know 
I was going to be a librarian and had never 
heard of cataloging. Upon entering library 
school I heard about it soon enough, the first 
shock being that it was quite necessary to 
make up my mind what went on that 3” x 5” 
card, I was further jarred on the job by the 
fact that more minds than mine were in- 
volved. When I emerged an embryo cata- 
loger, I was never quite sure whether I had 
been recruited or snatched. The statement, 
“I like cataloging,” had such a remarkable 
effect upon administrators. I never felt so 
needed, so welcome—nor so scared—in my 
life. 

The fright began when I found myself 
faced with shelves of strange books, a strange 
catalog, and some five thousand strange 
teachers all needing the books on those 
shelves. What I knew about education and 
children’s books was on an equal par—almost 
nothing. I felt secure in being needed—but 
totally devoid of ability to fill that need. 

Besides the lack of experience there were 
other little things pricking at me. Some- 
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where I had heard that catalogers live a life 
of retirement with only Dewey for company. 
I had heard that classification was infallible 
and rules sacred—in fact, all the ugly rumors 
with generations of whiskers seeped into my 
unconscious in spite of my training under 
the new philosophies of librarianship. Like 
any normal human being I expected the worst 
and was more than surprised to find that 
the actual cataloging of the books was a 
minor task. : 


No Time to Waste 


I didn’t get a chance to sit at my desk long 
enough to change my calendar. A_ book 
meant nothing in my hands or recorded in 
the catalog until I knew the objectives in- 
volved in its use, the children who were to 
use it, and the people who were to guide its 
use. With this revelation, cataloging became 
a reality. Therein lay my vital purpose in 
the organization of the whole. Forgotten 
were the rumors and the stereotypes by the 
time I picked up my first book and wondered 
what to do with it. The application of all I 
had already learned now seemed possible and 
meaningful. There could be no retirement 
behind a desk, barricaded by the protection 
of a rule, when there were people involved, 
with needs to be satisfied. 

The old fear of remembering the rule had 
to be overcome. There seems to be a super- 
stition running rampant that catalogers move 
in an aura of scholarly dignity with a tech- 
nical memory that I was fully certain I could 
never achieve. These aspects of cataloging, 
the ones that caused the most preliminary 
gray hairs in the learning processes, a cata- 
loger usually finds well established when she 
arrives. One more fear was removed. Actu- 
ally cataloging is so much more simple than 
learning to catalog that I was amazed. 

One last belief was yet to be disproved. I 
had heard it said that catalogers and catalog- 
ing were totally different and removed from 
other phases of library work. Outside of the 
actual routine differences, I don’t see how 
they can be. We all work with books—a fact 
which means nothing, I soon learned, unless 
the books work with people. Any librarian 
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who loves books for the sake of books, for- 
getting to love people, shouldn’t be allowed 
in the profession. We all interpret books to 
the people who are to use them and we all 
must know those people and the use in- 
volved. Whether we answer a reference ques- 
tion or prepare a set of cards that the 
question may be answered is basically and 
initially the same. Only by going through the 
same preliminary experiences as the librari- 
ans in the other departments of my own 
library do I know what will be useful on 
a set of catalog cards. 

When a librarian decides to do cataloging, 
the responsibilities to her organization are 
the same as in any other library duty. If 
you have a retiring personality you are going 
to retire anyway and your administrator ts 
faced with the problem of “bringing you 
out” if you are to be of any value to the 
group. New trends in administration are 
attempting to alleviate the problem of the 
cataloger being physically removed from the 
center of public activity. Regardless of what 
is done for you, your job is only as satisfying 
as you make it. The catalog is only as useful 
and as lively as is the cataloger and the 
material within a given book only as accessi- 
ble and vital as is the understanding and 
activity of the cataloger. 

Cataloging is a challenge. It’s unlimited 
in the scope of interests and specializations 
it may involve. It is a changing and advanc- 
ing thing and today must be a practical thing. 

Being pleased and surprised in my own 
work, I was interested and somewhat amused 
at the number of cards that arrived last 
Christmas from scattered members of my 
library class. The majority of them were 
from people whom I'm sure never gave an 
ecstatic flutter over any lab problem and the 
following sentiment was expressed: 

‘You'll never guess what I’m doing! I’m 
cataloging—and it’s fun!” 


ARE STAFF MEETINGS 

WORTH WHILE? 

(Continued from page 64) 
staff seminar, such a seminar is only as good 
as the instructor or leader covering a particu- 
lar subject, and tends to be pretty uneven in 
value. If carefully planned, the second type 
can be well worth while, and should have 
continuing value from year to year. The com- 
mittee decides their staff meetings will in- 
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volve talks by the staff members and by in- 
vited guests, and will allow liberal time for 
discussion. The aims will be the promotion 
of a better understanding of the library, and 
of the institution and community of which it 
is a part. 

The committee then wonders who should 
be at the meetings, and quickly decides the 
library, of all institutions, should be a demo- 
cratic one, with ‘all members of the staff 
working and pulling together for the com- 
mon good of the library.” If a staff meeting 
is worth having, it is certainly worth having 
for all members of the staff. 

In summary, our committee has considered 
three general types of meetings which are 
sometimes labeled staff meetings: the social 
which should be a social gathering and not a 
staff meeting; the work-of-the-library meet- 
ing, which should be just that; and the meet- 
ing which will enable the individual to have 
a better understanding of his institution, his 
community, and his profession, or which will 
directly improve his professional knowledge. 
It has decided the last type may prove to be a 
real ‘meeting for the staff.” 

The committee feels the value of staff 
meetings is directly in proportion to the abili- 
ties of members of the program committee, 
of the guest speakers they select, and of the 
staff members themselves in entering into 
discussions. 


LIBRARIANS WORK 


TOGETHER 
(Continued from page 65) 

We worked together on a story for the 
Kansas City Star about the varied observances 
of Book Week at the public library and its 
branches. As a result, the moderator of our 
radio library programs and the production 
manager used some Book Week data on 
their own radio programs. We followed 
through with fan notes to both of them. (Did 
you know that radio stations wish to good- 
ness they would get more mail from people, 
telling them what they like and don’t like 
about radio programs?) 

We're having a lot of fun with radio these 
days. In addition to the adult programs 
mentioned, our supervisor of work with 
children has a weekly story hour on another 
station. All the children’s rooms have put 
up posters advertising her program, and in 
some of the branches which have small 

(Continued on page 69) j 
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Staff Association Makes Good’ 


By Eloise Fisher + 


wrt a staff association can accomplish 

depends aimost entirely upon the 
vision, diplomacy, and perseverance of its 
members. The ease or difficulty with which 
the group's objectives are attained is influ- 
enced by the personality of the librarian and 
the attitude of the board toward the librarian. 

The Chattanooga Public Library Staff As- 
sociation was organized in 1942 at the sug- 
gestion of the librarian. She felt that such a 
group could be effective in working for pen- 
sions and a salary scale, projects in which she 
was vitally interested. At our first regular 
meeting after organization we joined SORT, 
and we have been bombarding the steering 
committee for information ever since. 

In the first year of our existence we accom- 
plished enough to convince ourselves that 
organized effort can be effective. Our first 
twu big projects, a pension plan and increases 
in salary, met with success; both projects had 
the support of the administrator. The pen- 
sion plan, which had been discussed for some 
time, was finally established when we gave 
the necessary push to legislators empowered 
to enact it. Staff salaries were raised when a 
letter was written to the board deploring low 
salaries and asking their cooperation with the 
staff association in formulating a salary seale. 

The next successful project was one in 
Opposition to the plans of the administrator. 
Based on a survey made by state school library 
officials, the librarian proposed changes in 
plans for county library service which the staff 
association thought inadvisable at the time. 
Therefore we studied the proposed plan and 
assembled a report showing our objections 
and offering counter recommendations. When 
submitted to the board of directors the asso- 
ciation’s plan was accepted. 

Some time elapsed before we began another 
big project, which was a study of city exten- 
sion service. Into this report were incorpo- 
rated some suggestions of a former adminis- 
trator. We realized that ours was not the ideal 
Ee but we thought a cooperative program 

een the boards of education and of the 
public library might be the most economical 
and feasible way of increasing facilities to 
areas inadequately served. Nothing happened. 
Lack of funds, the administration’s apathy 
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toward the plan, and mainly the staff associa- 
tion’s failure to push it caused this report to 
be lost forever between the dark covers of the 
board's minutes. 

Our most explosive undertaking occurred 
in a case of inequity. Shortly after the war, 
when we were barely eking out an existence, 
an untrained and inexperienced college gradu- 
ate was employed as a section head at the 
maximum salary paid department heads who 
had both training and fifteen or more years 
of experience. When this situation became 
known our indignation hit an all-time high. 
Naturally the staff association protested first 
to the administrator and then to the board 
that the policy was unfair and that other 
salaries should be raised in proportion. The 
appointee was aware of our action. A chart 
was made showing position, education, years 
of experience, and salary of the professional 
staff. When this was presented to the board 
they realized—for the first time, we believe 
the over-all picture of staff salaries and the 
inequality represented by the appointment in 
question. The board replied that payment of 
such a salary was necessary to fill the position 
and that recommendations for raising salaries 
would be considered in the next year’s budget. 
Therefore we concentrated on making a clas- 
sification and pay plan which we expected to 


be adopted. 
More Pay 


Meanwhile there was a change in adminis- 
trator. The new librarian, realizing the need 
for a pay scale and increased salaries, worked 
with the committee on the final draft. The 
board adopted the association’s plan. 


In April 1947 a recommendation for longer 
vacations ' was submitted to the board through 
the librarian. The report was tabled on first 
reading, but the librarian was instructed by 
the board to obtain information on vacation 
practices among other local nonprofit organi- 
zations. Appropriation difficulties arose. The 
staff association thought it unwise to press the 
vacation plan while more important business 
was being considered. In January 1948 we 
requested the librarian to bring the matter 
again to the board's attention. The result was 
another postponement, this time with the 
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promise that longer vacations would be in- 
cluded in the new salary budget. We felt 
more hopeful. The most recent action on the 
matter was the approval of part of our recom- 
mendation—namely, vacations of one month 
for professional staff members if appropria- 
tion requests are granted. 

A committee to study adequate library serv- 
ice to Negroes worked last year assembling 
information on a comparison with such serv- 
icies in other southeastern and southwestern 
cities. Before the report was completed, how- 
ever, the administration adopted a ten-point 
expansion program for Chattanooga and 
Hamilton County, which included a central 
library for Negroes, with services equal to 
those for white people. The staff association 
then refrained from submitting recommenda- 
tions. Instead we offered the committee's 
findings and our cooperation to the board and 
administrator as help toward achievement of 
this specific goal. 

Currently the staff association is studying 
the above-mentioned expansion program to 
see if we are in sympathy with all proposals 
and to see what the group can do to effect 
those of first importance. 

Emphasis on professional growth is a major 
characteristic of our association. We stress 
it at meetings by encouraging membership 
and participation in library organizations ; by 
discussing professional literature; by trying 
to give the new and inexperienced staff mem- 
bers a view of the library as a whole of which 
each person is a vital part. Our opinions 
about policies and changes in routines have 
been conveyed to the librarian in an informal 
way. 

At the time of our organization during the 
war we gave little thought to social activities, 
and we have had only a few such activities 
until now. These few, however, have con- 
vinced us that informal parties contribute 
toward good feeling. We plan to have more 
of them so we can get acquainted in a way 
not possible during working hours. 

Our meager funds are accumulated prima- 
tily from dues of seventy-five cents per mem- 
ber. Most of this money is spent for profes- 
sional purposes, such as the purchase of re- 
ports needed when we are working on a 
project, SORT dues, and our delegate’s SORT 
expenses at conventions. Occasionally we pay 
for the typing of reports we have made. For 
the past six months we have sold coca colas 
and candy bars to the staff by way of starting 
a fund to be used in decorating the staff room. 
The librarian, incidentally, is one of our best 
customers. 
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All staff members except the librarian may 
belong to our organization, which meets regu- 
larly every two months and more frequently 
if necessary. In the letter of invitation sent 
to new staff members, we express our belief 
that the effectiveness of our organization lies 
in the strength of its membership. Affiliation 
throughout the six years of the group’s exist- 
ence has been one hundred per cent. 

We have tried to measure the effectiveness 
of our staff organization by relating in detail 
its history. Our purpose in organizing was 
“to work for the greater welfare of the Chatta- 
nooga Public Library, to raise the professional 
standards of the staff, and to better the work- 
ing conditions of the staff." Our experiences 
under three administrators cover all possible 
situations. We have cooperated with the li- 
brarian in projects she initiated ; the librarian 
has cooperated with us in our projects; we 
have worked against the librarian ; and the li- 
brarian has worked against us. Although 
there have been times when we were dis- 
couraged and when some projects dragged 
over a long period, with one exception we 
have seen our enterprises reach a satisfactory 
conclusion. If we as an association have 
achieved any success, we believe it is because 
we have kept uppermost in our minds the 
over-all goal of the library’s betterment. 


LIBRARIANS WORK 
TOGETHER 


(Continued from page 67) 

radios, children gather on Saturday mornings 
to hear her, and then ask for the books. * 

The Radio Council of Greater Kansas City, 
of which the public library is a member 
organization, has an evaluation committee on 
children’s radio programs, and began a pro- 
ject of sending out ballots to parents on 
which they could vote and express their opin- 
ions of the children’s programs being broad- 
casted by Kansas City stations. The public 
library bore the cost of mimeographing the 
first thousand ballots, and all the branches as 
well as the main library cooperated in dis- 
tributing them. The radio editor of the 
Kansas City Star cooperates by printing, once 
a month, a list of the best children’s radio 
programs, based on the results of the ballots. 
The radio council and the public library were 
surprised, a few months after the project 
started, to find that they had made Variety 
with a story about the ballots. 

When librarians work together, it’s amaz- 
ing to find how many other people like to 
work aleng with them. 
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Subprofessional Training 
By Elizabeth Ferguson * 


ISCUSSIONS about the rights and 
wrongs, the pros and cons, the ifs and 
ands of library education have become an al- 
most automatic part of the programs of library 
meetings, local and national. What should 
be taught and how? Should we concentrate 
on the future top administrators or give prac- 
tical courses of use to all working librarians? 
How do the courses now being given work 
out in the field? These and many other burn- 
ing questions have been the subjects of lengthy 
meetings in which there has been a frank and 
serious representation of the views of tht 
schools and of active librarians. The greatest 
earnestness has prevailed on both sides. 

As a result of this concern evidenced 
throughout the profession, library courses 
have developed steadily from their original 
modest, apprentice character to academic 
heights deemed worthy of a master’s or doc- 
tor's degree. This development has brought 
with it a new set of problems. One of these 
was well stated by Linda Morley in a report 
on “New Curricula” she gave to the Board of 
Special Libraries Association in March 1949. 
She said, “One obvious result of the changes 
that lengthen or otherwise make more diffi- 
cult the acquiring of library education and the 
increase in schools preparing administrators, 
will be a decrease in available library assist- 
ants. Some librarians think there is a real 
danger also that the educational standards for 
assistants will be appreciably lowered eventu- 
ally.” 

This aspect of the total problem—the pro- 
vision of some training ioe the subprofes- 
sional workers without whom our libraries 
could not function—came in for intei.se dis- 
cussion at a seminar held at the Washington 
meeting of Special Libraries Association in 
June 1948. Several phases of the situation 
were frankly spelled out in this session. On- 
the-job training was the only possibility cur- 
rently available to these people. Any good 
administrator expects to assume responsibility 
for a fair amount of this sort of training. 
Nevertheless the burden of doing the whole 
job is heavy and time-consuming especially in 
libraries with small staffs. The training job 
is made still heavier by the rapid turnover in 
employment at this job level. College courses 
designed to fill this need have been largely 
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unsatisfactory, probably because of the nat- 
ural conflict between the simplified, elemen- 
tary training this work calls for and the estab- 
lished graduate-level courses. The possibility 
of offering such courses in schools below the 
college level was a virtually unexplored field. 

In the fall of 1948 the New York Chapter 
of Special Libraries Association decided to 
back an experiment in this field. A com- 
mittee headed by the author was set up to 
investigate what practical. possibility there 
might be of initiating such an elementary 
course in a business school in the New York 
area, 


The Ex periment 


The Ballard School, an old established vo- 
cational school, originally independent but 
conducted for many years by the YWCA, ex- 
pressed great interest in the idea. The school 
and its associated placement service enjoys a 
high reputation for integrity, enlightened 
leadership, and real service in providing voca- 
tional opportunities at a minimum cost. Its 
program includes great variety of subjects in 
addition to the regular secretarial courses. 
Furthermore, because of its flexible, four- 
terms-a-year schedule, it was in a position to 
make curriculum changes much more easily 
than the schools with more rigid programs. 

Representatives of the school met with the 
S.L.A. chapter committee for a number of 
planning sessions. It was understood from 
the outset that, if the course was made a reg- 
ular gn of the school’s curriculum, the school 
would have full administrative charge of it. 
The library group, for its part, would under- 
take to provide con its membership enough 
students to fill the roster of one initial class, 
would make a survey of the actual employ- 
ment situation in the city, would recommend 
a teacher and stand ready to give whatever 
professional advice was needed. 

Although the chapter committee and the 
S.L.A. group took the major responsibility in 
this experiment, other professional authorities 
in the city gave generously of their advice and 
encouragement. The near-by library schools 
—Columbia, Pratt, and Drexel—took part in 
the discussions as did representatives of the 
public library systems of New York and 
Brooklyn. There was a general feeling that 
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the subprofessional work for which this course 
was designed is pretty much the same in all 
types of libraries. A course set up solely for 
the benefit of special libraries would be un- 
necessarily limited in usefulness and, as past 
experience showed clearly, might well fade 
out after a few sessions for lack of applicants. 

In all the planning and negotiations which 
went into the subject, the most essential in- 
gredient was a willingness to recognize the 
viewpoint of the school. Every worthy and 
successful school has well thought out poli- 
cies and objectives which of necessity control 
the courses it offers. A vocational school has, 
furthermore, an acknowledged obligation to 
place its graduates in jobs. Therefore it must 
have a clear picture of the employment situa- 
tion into which its courses lead. It must be 
able to set up intelligent rules for the personal 
and educational standards to be required of 
the students. All these and many other ques- 
tions had to be settled in the planning sessions 
and the final results could not have been 
achieved without a spirit of the most open- 
minded cooperation on both sides. 

On the matter of general policy, the school 
felt that a library course might well be a use- 
ful addition to its repertory of job possibil- 
ities. Years of experience have convinced its 
directors that many students come to them 
expecting to be made into private secretaries 
though they obviously do not have the quali- 
fications for success in this field. Ballard has 
used a great deal of initiative and imagination 
in providing courses in what they call ‘‘busi- 
ness skills,” other than stenographic, for the 
avowed purpose of helping these people to 
find a useful and profitable place in the busi- 
ness world. Accordingly they liked the idea 
of including library work among those skills, 
the course to be taken either as a single unit 
or as an elective in connection with steno- 
graphic studies. 


What about Jobs? 


To give the school information about the 
available jobs, which it felt it must have, a 
questionnaire was sent to all the special li- 
braries in the New York area. The results 
showed statistically what librarians knew 
from practical experience: that the number of 
available jobs amply justified a training 
course. If, as may now be expected, sub- 
professional workers from the local public 
library systems take the course, in sizable 
numbers, there is every likelihood that its 
rolls will be full for some time to come. 
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Setting up prerequisites for the course was 
a very difficult job. Both the committee and 
the school people felt that it would be a sad 
mistake to lay out rigid educational require- 
ments which would deny the course to many 
otherwise desirable recruits. Besides they all 
felt that there is still much to be learned in 
the profession about such standards. Defin- 
ing proper personal qualifications was even 
more difficult. ‘Employability’ was finally 
decided to be the best criterion to apply. 
Since, however, decisions as to these qualifica- 
tions could not satisfactorily be left to the 
school's registration staff, the teacher agreed 
to interview and screen the — in- 
dividually. This entailed a great deal of work 
and time on her part but she felt that it was 
helpful in many ways—in planning the course 
itself and in accumulating information which 
may well make it possible to set up workable 
standards in the future. 

The final results of all this thought and 
planning are well described in the following 
notice which appeared in the Ballard catalog 
for April—June 1949: 

LIBRARY CLERICAL PRACTICE 

A practical course presenting pertinent library 
background and training for Library Clerical Assist- 
ants as well as for those who wish to enter library 
work in a clerical capacity. Subjects covered: the re- 
lation of the library to its parent organization; li- 
brary terminology; acquisition and processing of 
material; elementary principles of cataloging; classi- 
fication and subject headings. Includes visits to 
libraries for observation of methods. Prerequisite: 
high school diploma; typing preferred. Florence 
Bradley, graduate Carnegie Library School, At- 
lanta; formerly librarian, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. Monday, 4-6, 6-8p.m., April 4- 
June 27 (no class May 30th). 12 classes (24 
hours) $16. 

This cataleg and the one for the September 
—December 1949 term as well are available 
directly from the school, Lexington at 53rd 
Street, New York 22. 

The subjects listed in this announcement 
are, of course, not “‘covered’”’ as they are in a 
full library course. Obviously they could not 
be handled exhaustively in so short a time. 
The theory of the presentation is to describe 
and discuss the basic library processes so that 
the assistants will have a background of un- 
derstanding of the meaning of the routines 
they are called upon to handle. Homework in 
their own libraries was suggested but was 
optional. There is no official academic credit 
for the course but a statement of completion 
will be given. 

When the opening date arrived two class 
sections of 25 pupils each were enrolled; 37 
of this total of 50 were already employed in 
special libraries in the area. The others were 
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attracted to the course through Ballard School 
announcements or through contact with in- 
dividual librarians. Articles about the pro- 
jected course appeared in two New York 


newspapers. However, the people who 
learned of the course in this way did not meet 
the requirements satisfactorily and, for the 
most part, were not accepted as students. And, 
in addition to this enrollment, some twenty 
applications are being carried over to fill a 
fall class. 

The school feels that the caliber of this 
group is very high. Many came equipped with 
much more than the minimum educational 
requirements. Of the 30 who had had some 
college work, there are 8 bachelor’s degrees 
and 3 master’s. There are some subject special- 
ists and some foreign backgrounds. 

One immediate development is already 
taking shape. Several of the students said that 
they would be very grateful for an additional 
course devoted to cataloging. This demand 
was reinforced by the executives of the cata- 
loging section of the New York Public Li- 
brary who said such a course would be of 
immense value to the clerical workers in the 
section. It has been arranged to offer it in the 
fall session, as that bulletin shows. 


It will be some time before this experiment 
can be fully evaluated. What it will mean in 
terms of promotions, recognition, and im- 
proved library service must be tested out on 
the job. The records of the individuals will 
give the best evidence. 

The students themselves are most enthusi- 
astic. So, perhaps, at this point, their per- 
sonal reactions are the best commentary we 
have. One of them said, “Even though we 
aren't learning something new, we like seeing 
how all libraries follow the same practices.” 
Another, ‘‘The course has been invaluable to 
me. Due to unusual circumstances, I desired 
to gain a working knowledge of library pro- 
cedure in as short a time as possible. The 
course more than fulfilled my expectations. 
In a very short time I became familiar with 
the basic techniques of library procedure, the 
terminology peculiar to this profession, some 
of the ‘pitfalls’ a librarian should avoid, and 
the best methods of rendering service to the 
public (my position is in a public library, but 
the same methods would apply to the special 
libraries as well). In short, this course has 
given me a vision as well as a goal which I 
hope to attain in library work. The oppor- 
tunity to hear what the other students were 
doing in library wor<, furnished an enrich- 
ment to the program, also the visits we have 
made.” 
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It must be apparent from the record of this 
experiment that the human element is, in the 
last analysis, the deciding factor. For in- 
stance, it can be a fairly simple matter to lay 
out specific educational requirements but it is 
a very difficult business to lay out rules about 
desirable personal characteristics for library 
workers. The same principle applies to teach- 
ers of library work. Any effort like this one 
will always stand or fall by the teacher. Any 
success that this New York experiment has 
had is really due to its good fortune in having 
for the teacher of its course Florence Bradley, 
who, in the first place, has had long and suc- 
cessful experience in training people on 
clerical jobs and, in the second and most im 
portant place, has the necessary requisites of 
charm and personality to inspire in the stu- 
dents a genuine feeling for library work 
Without this element in its teaching such a 
course can accomplish very little because it 
may never be desirable to put it on a ‘must 
basis. 

eo ww 


HALLMARKS OF AN 
EDUCATED MAN 
(Continued from page 52) 

“joiner” and seek for his soul in the place 
where, alas, only deformed souls grow, in the 
hubbub of the crowds. Souls grow in soli- 
tude. The educated man must know where 
to find what he wants. There is no substitute 
for a soul, nor any satisfaction which com- 
pares with its self-sufficiency. 
Alone I hail the contented hour 
With but myself and me 
For nought is sad, nought is 
When we're the company 
All silent thoughts get spoken 
When three as one agree; 
And inner light remains unbroken 

Once myself and I meet m« 

Show me one of these six hallmarks, just 
one of either curiosity, imagination, efficiency, 
piety, humor, or best of all self-sufficiency ; 
and I'll salute you as a comrade on the quest. 
Dazzle me with all these qualities, and I'll 
revere you as ahero. Exhibit three of them, 
any three; and I'll love you like an educated 
man, and take you to my bosom as a friend. 
I'll not ask how many books you've written, 
nor care how many or how few you've read. 
Nor will I look for your hood, or quiz you 
about your diploma: whence or whether. 
Only this I'll ask of you, if you be a self-made 
man: that you do not daily adore your “'mak- 
er’’—or ever disdain those of us who were 
quickened in college and yet love to visit li- 
braries to revive ourselves on the pabulum of 
print. 
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TALKING SHOP . 


HE phenomenally hot, humid summer is still 
with us, in Eastern United States, making it 
hard to realize that, while the calendar says August, 
from the schedule of the Bulletin it is already 
September. ... Perhaps the heat may account, too, 
for the unsettled, conflicting rumors and reports. 
The “UNESCO World Review” for August 27 
reports as international news the fact that 
To save mankind from hunger, it is sometimes 
as important to save food as it is to grow more 
food. Grain enough to feed 150 million people, 
produced by endless man-days of back-breaking 
work, was destroyed by pests in the single year 
1947. . . . An equal amount was lost to rats, 
insects, and mold. Two scientific discoveries have 
recently been announced which promise to reduce 
this loss 


one to keep beetles and other insects away from 
flour bags, the other to kill rats. And just about the 
same time come newspaper reports of the millions 
of dollars that have been paid in subsidies to Maine 
potato growers to keep their potatoes off the market, 
and the prices up. 

The United States Commissioner of Education 
estimates that 32,671,500 pupils will be enrolled in 
our schools and colleges this fall, some 23,377,500 
in the elementary schools alone. The “UNESCO 
World Review” brings word of less numerous but 
equally ardent pupils in other lands: 

In the Middle East, where the desert sands are 
now dotted with refugee camps, a person receives 
only half the amount of calories needed for a 
normal diet. In some places the heat of the noon- 
day sun is unbearable. In others the winds are 
cold and menacing. Large Arab refugee families 
live inside tents made of old blankets, or in caves. 
The children play listlessly or stand in bewildered 
groups — dirty, disheveled, and expressionless. 
Yet, in those camps where the problem of food 
was partially solved, education for the children 
was at once eagerly demanded. Even before aid 
came, many of the camps began to improve their 
own schools. At Dar'ra on the Syrian frontier, 
two rooms of an old convent served as a school. 
A grown-up boy and a girl taught two classes of 
more than a hundred children. They had no 
books, papers, or pencils. But they achieved a 
great deal using only two blackboards, chalk, and 
recitations melodiously chanted. 

If you take a walk through such a refugee 
camp as the one at Shune on the edge of the 
Jordan Valley, you will soon arrive at the school. 
At midday, with the sun almost directly overhead, 
you will find the children with nothing but the 
baking sand to sit on, completely absorbed with 
learning. It is here that they must use their 
imagination and resourcefulness, for there is very 
little to write upon. All arithmetic is mental 
arithmetic. Spelling is taught orally, and a great 
part of their school day is devoted to the recita- 
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tion of poetry, since that occupation, fortunately, 
calls for practically no school supplies. Yet the 
hours spent at school are the happiest part of the 
day for these children. 


America’s pupils will have an unprecedented 
opportunity this season of having their reading 
ability and improvement measured. The October 
Education edition of Reader's Digest will include 
Standardized Diagnostic Reading Tests, while the 
April 1950 issue will carry a scientific test to mark 
the improvement in reading during the school year. 

Another emphasis on reading is indicated by a 
letter we received the other day from Piney Woods, 
Mississippi. 

Dear Friend: 

The library which you have helped to build is 
nearly completed. Our boys are helping with the 
building while six of us girls are trying to raise 
$5,000 to finish paying for it. Personally, I am 
trying to raise one thousand by sending out this 
letter in the hope that each one to whom I send 
will contribute ten dollars. Can you help? Any 
gift would be appreciated. Respectfully yours, 

Euta M. Lewis 


Eula is a senior high school student at Piney Woods 
Country Life School. . . 


The August 6, 1949 issue of the Saturday Revieu 
of Literature, its twenty-fifth anniversary issue, has 
attracted so much interest that it will appear shortly 
in book form. What a kaleidoscopic quarter century 
it has been! ‘Two characteristics mark our age,”’ 
H. A. Overstreet says in his article ‘Books Make 
the Times.” “The first is an unparalled diversity. 

. The second, a deep and pervasive anxiety.” 
Surely titles representing both the diversity and the 
anxiety have been widely read throughout the land. 
Many of them were no doubt included in the 
575,703 volumes New Yorkers borrowed from their 
branch libraries during July. 

Many of them found their way onto booklists 
prepared by the librarian of the Cairo, Georgia, 
Public Library, and distributed with earnest thor- 
oughness through organizations and clubs to mem- 
bers of the reading and prospective-reading public. 
Cairo’s zeal in passing along the word about the 
values of books and reading is reflected in the spe- 
cial award given to the little Georgia library's scrap- 
book in the John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 
Contest. “The Butcher, the Baker, the Candlestick 
Maker all use the library,” the scrapbook reports, 
and quotes from “A Young Person, aged eight’’: 
“I wonder what families do that don’t read books 
together? It’s like not knowing each other's 
friends.” That library, at least, leaves no stone un- 
turned to carry out the old Chinese proverb: “‘It is 
better to light a small candle than to curse the 
dark.” 
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Display for the Month 


rights were topped by a cover made from an old 
sheet with red, white, and blue scallops. Above 
flew another American flag. A small turntable 
from an old phonograph was used as a base so the 
carrousel turned slowly. Appropriate music carried 
out the spirit of the carnival. 





° ’ eet This miniature billboard type of sign, done in 
Under an amusing sketch picturing football, the bright colors, is used by the Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
Presidio Junior High School, San Francisco, Cali- Public Library for variety in its outdoor display 
fornia, features not only a football book but also case. It can also be used away from the library, in 


two on baseball. store windows, lobbies of buildings, or wherever 
one wishes to attract the attention of the passer-by. 
a 6 Subjects or services are usually chosen which 


cannot be as effectively presented through the ex- 
hibit type of display. These signs when well done 
are effective, different, and inexpensive becaus« 
they can be used a number of times in different 
locations. 

The services of a good show-card man or com- 
mercial artist are essential. This sign is painted on 
sixteen-ply poster board, size 28” x 44”. It is re- 
inforced by clipping it to a piece of three-quarter- 
inch wall board of the same dimensions. Where 
a more finished job is desired, a frame of two-inch 
white pine can be added. 

While being transported from place to place or 
stored the sign is reversed and clipped to the 
board. This protects it from dirt, scratches, and 
other damage. 





Displays at the Georgia State College Library in 
Savannah centered around a carnival. The wheel 
of chance was made of plywood 46” in diameter 
and mounted so it would revolve when touched. 
It was painted white, the rope that radiated from 
the book jackets was red and blue. A small Ameri- 
can flag was nailed to the top of the stand. 

The carrousel also was 46” in diameter, and the 
scheme red, white, and blue. Plywood, dark blue, 
formed the bottom and red, white, and blue up- 
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John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 


HE 1949 JOHN COTTON DANA PUBLICITY 

AWARDS CONTEST is the fourth annual com- 
petition sponsored by the Wilson Library Bulletin 
in cooperation with the A.L.A. Public Relations 
Committee. This year, because of the regional con- 
ferences, scrapbooks were judged in New York, 
and awards will be presented at the regional con- 
ferences in which the winners’ states are repre- 
sented. As far as possible, scrapbooks will be on 
display at regional conferences. 

More than thirty scrapbooks were submitted this 
year by a variety of types and locations of libraries. 
So many books were entered by county libraries 
that a new division was recommended by the 
judges, and four awards and one honorable mention 
were granted to libraries of this type. 

Entries varied considerably from the volumes 
which were obviously scrapbooks of the year’s pub- 
licity to those which took pertinent cross sections, 
indicating the purpose, cost, use, and result, as re- 
quested in the contest instructions. Some of the 
latter revealed a real grasp of the library's role in 
its community and a well planned publicity pro- 
gram to augment the library's services and the pub- 
lic’s use within that role. 

The judges, who based their selections upon 
John Cotton Dana's pioneer policies of aggressive 
service to the community and the publicizing of 
this service to increase public use, included: Janet 
Zimmerman, supervisor of public libraries for the 
state of New Jersey; Edward L. Bernays, adjunct 
professor of public relations at New York Univer- 
sity; and Edward Fahey, trustee of the Irvington, 
New Jersey, Public Library, and last year’s presi- 
dent of the Library Public Relations Council. 
Awards to be presented at the appropriate A.L.A. 
regional conferences include: 


Small Public Libraries 


To the FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY, SUMMIT, NEW JER- 
seY, for the well planned use of the library as the 
focal point of community interest, and for a con- 
vincing demonstration of the excellent results from 
enlisting the aid of professionals in ably publicizing 
the library to the varied facets of the community. 


Honorable Mention 


To the MONTEREY PUBLIC LIBRARY, MONTEREY, 
CALIFORNIA, for developing within the community 
an awareness of the wide coverage of library service 
through an effective and continuing program of 
publicity. 


Medium-Size Public Libraries 


To the CAMBRIA FREE LIBRARY, JOHNSTOWN, 
PENNSYLVANIA, for extensive newspaper —a 
creating widespread stimulation of community i 
terest in the extension of library service as “ 
denced by greatly increased use. 


Large Public Libraries 
To the MILWAUKEE PUBLIC LIBRARY, MILWAUKEE, 


WISCONSIN, for “telling the library story’’ on a 
broad front of the many interests of the members 
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of the community and for the effective use of varied 
publicity methods and media for this purpose. 


Honorable Mention 


To the OKLAHOMA CITY LIBRARIES, OKLAHOMA, for 
good newspaper coverage in presenting to the com- 
munity varied library activities and services. 


Small County Libraries 


To the CARBON COUNTY LIBRARY, RAWLINS, WYO- 
MING, for pioneering publicity work in bringing 
the value of books and other library services to the 
people of Carbon County, and for the dynamic pre- 
sentation of how the library serves a population 
equivalent to Hudson, New York, in a territory 
larger than the combined area of Delaware, Con- 
necticut, and the District of Columbia. 


Medium-Size County Libraries 


To the SNOHOMISH COUNTY LIBRARY, EVERETT, 
WASHINGTON, for an impressive presentation of 
varied and attractive publicity techniques, geared 
to the needs and desires of a rural community with 
strong regional interests. 


Large County Libraries 


To the CUYAHOGA COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, for publicity indicating that the 
library is a broad dynamic social force in the com- 
munity, making itself felt as a vital catalyst in de- 
veloping the community to meet its obligations to 
democracy. 


Colleges and Universities 


To the BROOKLYN COLLEGE LIBRARY, BROOKLYN, 
NEW YORK, for pointing the way in publicity meth- 
ods for college libraries, a great new and promis- 
ing field for library publicity. 


Special Awards 


To the CAIRO PUBLIC LIBRARY, CAIRO, GEORGIA, 
for the imaginative and friendly introduction of an 
inspiring concept of library service into every cor- 
ner of the life of a small community, at unbeliev- 
ably low cost through local cooperation—in itself 
a planned part of the publicity program. 

To the LOUISVILLE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY, LOUIS- 
VILLE, KENTUCKY, for exploring and demonstrat- 
ing the advantageous library use of progressive 
nonbook services such as television, radio, and 
films. 

To the sT. LOUIS COUNTY LIBRARY, OVERLAND, 
MISSOURI, for a publicity exhibit that shows how 
effective strategy in a counterattack “‘fight for life” 
can be combined with a broad affirmative presenta- 
tion of library values and services. 


Honorable Mention 


To the CASS COUNTY LIBRARY, HARRISONVILLE, 
MISSOURI, for a successful county-wide newspaper 
campaign to maintain the newly established county 
library in the face of strong opposition. 
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HE Bronx Traveling Library, the New York 

Public Library's first new mobile unit in 
twelve years, was inaugurated last June to serve 
areas of the East Bronx where no established 
branches exist. One of the stops is a quonset hut 
housing project for veterans, with an estimated 
nine hundred veterans and their families—a popu- 
lation of some four thousand. The closest neigh- 
borhood branch library to the project is over two 
miles away. 

East Bronx citizens first saw a library-on-wheels 
back in 1928, when a book wagon, mounted on a 
Model T Ford chassis, began its original deliveries. 
An announcement made at that time describing the 
body design said it was ‘a specially constructed 
body of new design, planned with the space-saving 
refinements of an aeroplane.” This green book 
wagon served the Bronx for four years and was 
then replaced by an “ultra-modern” truck with 
automatically expanding sides and roof, which car- 
ried a maximum of two thousand books. The 1932 

“Parnassus on Wheels” traveled 64,896 miles 
throughout the Bronx before it was forced out of 
service in September 1944 because it was worn out, 
and also because of shortage of staff, and rationing 
of gasoline and tires. 

The new Bronx Traveling Library has an inside 
length of twenty feet and is more than seven feet 
wide. It has been designed to carry 2,500 books, 
five hundred more than the old book wagon could 
accommodate 

= = to 

Discipline, Understanding Your Children, and 
Understanding Children’s Behavior, amusingly il- 
lustrated and exceedingly helpful pamphlets in the 
“Parent Teacher” series on bringing up children, 
are available for 60 cents each from the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27. 

we Ge 

The Special Libraries Association now operates 
a free directory of translators to bring together 
clients having translation problems and language 
specialists competent in scientific and technological 
fields. Those needing translators are invited to 
address Wayne Kalenich, Librarian, Southwestern 
Research Institute, San Antonio, Texas, and trans- 
lators are urged to file their qualifications with him. 

Mr. Kalenich also eonducts the Special Libraries 
Association translation pool, which records techni- 
cal translations in private files in the United States 
and the conditions of their loan or purchase. 
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THE MONTH 


. at random 


Available from Updegraff Press, Scarsdale, New 
York, is 12 Pointers That Lead to Promotion, by 
Harold Moulton. The cost, 30 cents a copy post 
paid. 

ve be be 

Public Affairs Bulletin Number 69, The 
Pact, an authoritative study and analysis, is 
able from the Library of Congress for 60 cents 
Bulletin Number 70 of the same series, Acts of 
Congress Providing Grants-in-Aid to States 


Atlantic 


avail 


costs 


30 cents. Also av —, for 30 cents is Mat 
Their Care, Repair, and Preservation in Librarie 
dealing with alae of unwrapping, unrolling 
filing, and handling maps, and the care and treat 
ment of old atlases, maps, globes, and _ relief 


Pres ident tial Inaugurati ns, a selected list 
costs 40 cents. For all these address 


models. 
of references, 


the Card Division, Library of Congress, W chine 
ton 25, D.C. 
te Lee Le 
Issues in Library Education, the final report of 


the Princeton Conference on Library Education 
held in December 1948, can be had from Ed 
Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan, for $2 pet 
copy. 


wards 


Se eee 


The 1949 catalog of exhibits, giving 
information about the materials obtainable from 
the Franco-American Audio-Visual Distribution 
Center, is free on request to the center, 934 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 21 

he Le Le 


P ’ 
tities and 


A few copies of a survey by Dr. Joseph 
Wheeler of the East Bay Public library situation, 
entitled A Regional Library Service for the East Ba 
Area, have been duplicated by the Oakland Publi 
Library, 659—14th Street, Oakland, California 
while they last they are available at $2.25 each 


ee he OL 
Occasional Papers, dealing with some phase of 
librarianship and composed of manuscripts too long 
for publication in a library periodical, will be 
issued at irregular intervals by the University of 
Illinois Library School. Single copies will be fre« 
on request. Appropriate institutions wishing to 
receive all issues should so indicate to the editor 
Address all communications to Herbert Goldhor 


editor, Occasional Papers, University of Illinois 
Library School, Urbana, Illinois. 

Catalog of the Seventh National Exhibition 
Prints made during the Current Year, held at the 


Library of Congress (this past summer) is avail 
able free from the Publications Section, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 

Posters and information about National Dog 
Week, September 18-24, are available free from the 


National Dog Welfare Guild, ; 14 East 32d Street, 
New York. 
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Uruguay, number eighteen in the series of guides 
to the official publications of the other American 
republics, can be obtained for 25 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washintong 25, 

The 32-page booklet, The Economic Conse- 
quences of Air Power, an address by Carlton Ward, 
Jr., with an introduction by Luther Evans, is ob- 
tainable free from the Publications Section, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C 

The British Book Center, specializing in educa- 
tional, technical, and general nonfiction books, has 
recently been established at 122 East 55th Street, 
New York, by twenty-two leading British publish- 
ers, to increase their American sales. 

Life Exhibitions, composed of mounted, enlarged 
photographs, assembled expressly for museums, li- 
braries, schools, and other educational institutions, 
and available without charge except for one-way 
transportation, are listed in a 1949-1950 catalog 
which may be had on application to Life Exhibi- 
tions, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

we we 

The second edition of the Directory of Libraries 
in the Chicago Area of the Chicago Library Club 
costs 75 cents. Address Esther Murbach, Chicago 
Public Library, 78 East Washington Street, Chi- 
cago 2, Illinois. 

ee be Le 


For those who wish to study foreign affairs, a 
very good bibliography, revised through October 
1948 and called Foreign Affairs Are Your Affairs, 
is available for 5 cents a single copy, 40 cents for 
10, 75 cents for 25, and $2 for 100 copies. Write 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, 400 Cathedral Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

A bibliography of inexpensive books and pam- 
phlets on atomic energy, designed for school use, is 
available free from the Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Counterpane Fun, a booklist for convalescent 
children, was drawn up by a committee of the New 
Jersey Library Association. Visiting and sending 
questionnaires to doctors, public health nurses, 
pediatricians, and occupational therapists, the com- 
mittee learned what convalescent children and those 
who care for them need. It then joined these im- 
mediate findings to its years of experience with 
books and children and selected the books to be in- 
cluded. The result, Counterpane Fun, lists sixty: 
four titles of books on handicraft, music, poetry, 
drawing, puzzles and riddles, nature and science, 
short and long stories. The list has complete pur- 
chasing information for each book and includes the 
age level and a one-line annotation. It is in folder 
form on durable pink or blue paper, with space for 
the library imprint and publicity. 

One of the results of this work was a radio pro- 
gram in which the three members of the committee 
answered questions, gave brief reviews of some of 
the books on the list, and read excerpts from the 
more zestful. Counterpane Fun costs 10 cents a 
single copy, $8 a hundred, at many New Jersey li- 
braries, or from Eleanor Burgner, Children’s Librar- 
ian, Trenton, New Jersey, Public Library. 

Early Music Books in the Rare Books Division of 
the Library of Congress, by Frederick R. Goff, re- 
printed from Nofes, quarterly journal of the Music 
Library Association, is being distributed free. Write 
Publications Section, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Ve Le te 

The ninth annual National Bible Week will be 
observed October 17 to 23. Information, programs, 
posters, and other materials will be sent upon re- 


quest to the Laymen’s National Committee, Vander- 
bilt Hotel, New York 16. 

As an aid to better understanding of the treaty 
for the proposed reorganization and strengthening 
of inter-American hemisphere relations, which the 
President transmitted to the Senate last January, 
the Library of Congress has issued Public Affairs 
Bulletin Number 71, entitled The Bogota Con- 
ference. Comprising 66 multilithed pages, it may 
be purchased from the Card Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C., for 45 cents. 

The Directory of the Association of American 
Library Schools, second edition, was issued in May 
1949. It includes a list of all accredited library 
schools in the United States and Canada with their 
faculties; an alphabetical listing of all full-time, 
part-time, and summer teachers with courses taught; 
and a subject index. The price is $1.50. Write 
Gladys Boughton, Chairman, Publications Commit- 
tee A.A.L.S., School of Librarianship, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. 

The section on “Libraries” in the Encyclopedia 
Americana under the editorship of Dr. Herbert S. 
Hirshberg has been reprinted separately under that 
title. Interesting features of this reprint are beauti- 
ful photographs of public library buildings all over 
the world, and articles by authorities in many’ lands. 
Libraries is distributed free to library school stu- 
dents. Others pay $1 a copy. Address Americana 
Corporation, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19. 
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Fourteen associations were represented at the 
meeting of the Council of National Library As- 
sociations last April in New York. Among the 
recommendations unanimously approved by the 
Council were the following: 1. That each member 
of the CNLA appoint a committee to give careful 
study to the possibility and desirability of strength- 
ening the CNLA; that these committees specially 
consider the need of a federation of library associ- 
ations in the United States and what its nature 
should be; . that consideration be given to 
the CNLA as the desired federation of library 
associations, and to the possibility of starting a 
federation afresh; . . . 2. That the chairmen of 
these various committees constitute a Joint Com- 
mittee of the CNLA which would be charged to 
render a comprehensive report direct to the CNLA 
itself, perhaps at the next midwinter meeting. 

This recommendation had already been put into 
effect and the Joint Committee is in process of 
organization. 

Lack of knowledge among the library profession 
of what the CNLA is and does was deplored and 
means to make it more widely known were urged. 
Inquiries concerning its organization and activities 
will be welcomed. They should be addressed to 
Janet Doe, Medical Library Association, New York 
Academy of Medicine, 2 East 103 Street, New York 
29. 

eo & & 


To answer floods of fan mail, Thomas Y. Cro- 
well has published a 24-page booklet about Maud 
Hart Lovelace, which they will supply to schools, 
libraries, and bookstores upon request. The ad- 
dress: 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 


eC & & 


A comprehensive bibliography dealing with the 
place of audio-visual materials in the public library 
and its services, compiled by Kurtz Myers, chief of 
the Department of Audio-Visual Services of the 
Detroit Public Library, is available for 50 cents a 
copy from Audio-Visual Materials Consultation 
Bureau, 5258 Second Boulevard, Detroit 1, Michi- 
gan. 

eo & & 

The annual annotated list of new books for the 
teen age in the June issue of their Bulletin is 
available for ten cents a copy from editor, Brooklyn 
Public Library, Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn 17, 
New York. 


Ceo ee & 


Streamline Your Reading, humorously _illus- 
trated, together with an Instructor's Guide, can be 
had from Science Research Associates, 228 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois, for sixty 
cents. 

Co & & 

American and Canadian Libraries: some notes on 
a visit in the summer of 1947, by J. H. P. Pafford, 
Goldsmith's Librarian, University of London, costs 
4 shillings. Write the Library Association, Chaucer 
House, Malet Place, London, W. C. 1. 


eo & & 


One to three copies of ‘The 52 List of Outstand- 
ing Novels of 1948” are available free on applica- 
tion to the Queens Borough Public Library, 89-14 
Parsons Boulevard, Jamaica 2, New York. 
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A new six-page pamphlet dealing with college 
librarianship, by William J. Meeneghan and Muriel 
D. Lickel, is available for 50c per copy; 35c each 
for ten or more, cash with order, from Occupational 
Index, Inc., 51 West 4th Street, New York 3. 


American Quarterly, a new national magazine 
interpreting American life and culture past and 
present, can be had for $3.50 for one year or $6 
for two, from the University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis 14. 

Young Canada’s Book Week, stressing children’s 
books, occurs November 12 to 17. For supplies, 
including booklists and a colorful poster, write the 
Canadian Library Association, 64 Elgin Street, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

The Masque Number 9, Theatrical Figures in 
Porcelain by Sacheverell Sitwell, was published last 
June by the Curtain Press, 1, Goodwin's Court, 
St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 2. It costs thre« 
shillings and sixpence. 

we ee 

Many of us are so prone to take for granted 
improvements we have struggled hard to get that 
it is refreshing to learn that the Library Chapter, 
Local 2, United Public Workers (CIO), passed 
resolutions thanking and pledging loyalty and sup- 
port to the board of directors of the Chicago Public 
Library because of its work for legislation making 
possible increases in salary for library employees, 
and its adoption of a salary schedule revised 
upward. 

The Fuller Library Bulletin, a small new quar- 
terly, is devoted to “interchange of ideas, ques- 
tions, and short discussions that pertain to the 
bibliographic and service ends of theological librar- 
ianship.”” The first issue, comprising numbers 1 
and 2, January to June 1949, contains a bibliog- 
raphy on Crisis Theology. For further information, 
address the librarian, Fuller Theological Seminary, 
Box 989, Pasadena, California. ; 

Frontiers, Fun with Science for Camp Fire Girls, 
costs 75 cents from Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 16 East 
48th Street, New York 17. 

eC Ge & 

“There’s Talk in Philadelphia,” an article giving 
one answer to the question how we can get the 
other fellow’s viewpoint, appeared in June in the 
Lamp, house organ of the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey). It can be had on application to the 
company at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
The article traces the development over several 
years of a discussion group whose principal object 
was “to create an atmosphere of give and take in 
which various viewpoints, including those of busi- 
nessmen, might be presented.” 

Distribution, a Look Back and a Look Ahead, 
describing from the advertiser's point of view the 
role advertising plays in our society, is obtainable 


by librarians from J. Walter Thompson Company, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. : 
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{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to_ Mrs. 
Cheney, at the Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessec.]} 


Reference Book Check List 


1. AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. COM- 
MITTEE ON MODERN LANGUAGES. An Analytical 
Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching. v. 3: 
1937-1942. New York, King’s Crown Press, 1949. 
549p. $5.50 

2. ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES. 
Newspapers on Microfilm, a union check list. 
Philadelphia, The Association, 1948. 176p. $2 

3. Battey, L. H. Manual of Cultivated Plants. 
rev. ed. New York, Macmillan, 1949. 1116p. 
$17.50 

4. CuMmMINGS, ParRKE, ed. The Dictionary of 
Sports. New York, Barnes, 1949. 572p. $7.50 

5. Ewen, Davip. American Composers Today. 
New York, H. W. Wilson, 1949. 265p. $4 

6. GASSNER, JOHN, ed. Twenty-five Best Plays 
of the Modern American Theatre. Early series. 
New York, Crown, 1949. 756p. $5 

7. IRELAND, NorMA. Index to Monologs and 
Dialogs. Boston, Faxon, 1949. 171p. $4.50 

8. LAZARFELD, PAUL F., and FRANK STANTON. 
Communications Research, 1948-1949. New York, 
Harper, 1949. 332p. $4.50 

9. LEAVITT, HELEN S., and WARREN S. FREE- 
MAN. Recordings for the Elementary School. New 
York, Durrell, 1949. 127p. $2.40 

10. LoGasA, HANNAH. Historical Fiction. 
Philadelphia, McKinley Publishing Company, 
1949. 232p. $3.50 

11. MILLER, MAuD M., ed. Winchester’s Screen 
Encyclopedia. New York, Irving Ravin, 1948. 
404p. $6.25 

12. MOLDENKE, HAROLD N. American Wild 
Flowers. New York, Van Nostrand, 1949. 453p. 
$6.95 

13. Murray, FLORENCE, ed. The Negro Hand- 
book, 1949. New York, Macmillan, 1949. 368p. 
$5 

14. Pecis, ANTON C., ed. The Wisdom of 
Catholicism. New York, Random House, 1949. 
988p. $6 

15. RADForRD, E., and M. A. Encyclopedia of 
Superstitions. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1949. 269p. $6 

16. ROUCEK, JOSEPH S., ed. Slavonic Encyclo- 
pedia. New York, Philosophical Library, 1949. 
14445p. $18.50 

17. SLOAN, Harotpd §S., and ARNOLD J. 
ZURCHER. A Dictionary of Economics. New York, 
Barnes and Noble, 1949. 268p. $3 
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18. STALLINGS, Roy, and PAuL Myers. A 
Guide to Theatre Reading. New York, National 
Theatre Conference, 1949. 138p. cloth, $2.50; 
paper, $1.50 


Stage and Screen 


BEAUTIFULLY printed and much needed 

selected bibliography adapted to the practical 
needs of the theater worker and student, A Guide 
to Theatre Reading ® serves as an excellent supple- 
ment to Rosamond Gilder’s list of one hundred 
books on the theater. The new guide annotates 
books and supplies biographical sketches of their 
authors, listing them under thirteen categories, in- 
cluding theater practice—English, American, conti- 
nental, and oriental, drama as literature, dramatic 
criticism, production, acting, educational theater, 
aesthetics of theater, and biography. These cate- 
gories amply illustrate the broad scope of the vol- 
ume and indicate its usefulness in libraries, to stu- 
dents of both literature and the drama. 

It is well indexed and its annotations reflect the 
experience and judgment of its compilers. 

Winchester’'s Screen Encyclopedia” is designed 
to record the changes and developments in the 
screen industry since the publication of the World 
Film Encyclopedia in 1933. A great deal of direc- 
tory material, e.g., brief biographies of stars, lists 
of orgenizations, 500 famous films with their play- 
ers, together with short articles by authorities such 
as Korda, Hepworth, and James Mason, are classi- 
fied under eight sections. These include films in 
Great Britain, who’s who in films, stars and their 
public, the making of films, film music, the docu- 
mentary film, the “‘specialized’’ cinema, and chil- 
dren at the cinema. A short glossary of terms and 
an even shorter index are appended. Sixteen photo- 
graphs in color and 64 in monochrome illustrate 
the volume. It will be more useful for its lists of 
addresses and biographical sketches than for its 
articles, which are most sketchy and reflect British 
rather than American film interests. 

Twenty-five Best Plays*® gives the complete text, 
with biographical and production data, with an in- 
troduction on the period 1916-1929, covered by 
the volume. Because of the good judgment used in 
selection, and the inclusion of one play never pub- 
lished before, plus a number which are now out of 
print, this collection will be most useful in libraries 
as a companion to the compiler’s two other collec- 
tions. 


Language and Literature 


Two revised editions and a continuation of ex- 
tremely useful and familiar titles have recently ap- 
peared. Logasa’s Historical Fiction” includes over 
900 new titles, omits 300 older titles, and adds new 
sections on “islands of the seas” and on World 
War II. Starring especially valuable titles and in- 
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dicating those useful in junior high schools, this 
index will continue to be indispensable to the 
school librarian, as both a buying guide and a ready 
reference tool. 

Ireland’s Index to Monologs’ adds 51 new titles, 
selected in the same manner as in the first work, 
with 158 new subject headings. Dialogs are re- 
stricted to those of two characters, since the com- 
piler felt that the few dialogs with three or more 
characters were more nearly ‘“‘skits.’” These she 
plans to include in a Stunt Index to be issued later. 
The convenient arrangement by author, subject, and 
title in one alphabet is retained. 

An Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language 
Teaching,’ now in its third volume, embraces the 
period 1937 to 1942, its 850 items being selected 
from United States and foreign sources, annotated 
fully, and arranged under such broad topics as 
aims, materials, and method; curricula; examina- 
tions and tests; training of teachers; and a general 
section. The last mentioned includes bibliographi- 
cal aids and public experience and opinion. It is 
good to have finally this only source for an over-all 
view of the field and it is to be hoped that another 
war will not delay the publication of the next vol- 
ume as World War II did this. 


Music 


Users familiar with Current Biography and 
Twentieth Century Authors will feel quite at home 
with Ewen’s American Composers Today® for the 
photographs, added lists of references, readable 
style, and quotes from the biographees appear in 
this new source of biographical information. In- 
cluded in addition to American born and Latin- 
American composers are some important Europeans 
who have moved to this country. 

Recordings jor the Elementary School*® will be 
most valuable to the school librarian who wishes 
to supply the teachers with a sound guide in the 
selection of records for classroom use. The authors 
are convinced that no up-to-date and progressive 
teacher will fail to see the significance of this audio- 
aid in presenting a more effective teaching program, 
and they have compiled under three large sections 
suggested recordings with a great deal of accom- 
panying material on their use. The sections: music 
records in school and home, primary grades level; 
the same, intermediate grades level; and recordings 
for the language arts, social science, and other ele- 
mentary school subjects should prove to be a great 
timesaver both in ordering records and in making 
the most of them. Parents who take their children’s 
recorded music seriously will also find it helpful. 


Social Scien es 


It now seems that The Negro Handbook™ has 
settled down into a biennial publication, and will 
continue to furnish a great many current facts, 
statistics, and general information concerning the 
Negro in the United States. Unlike the Negro 
Yearbook it carries no monographic articles by 
various authors and the material is largely statis- 
tical, bibliographical, or of a directory nature. It is 
arranged under such topics as population, crime, 
education, government and politics, United Na- 
tions, armed services, sports, and organizations. 
Like earlier issues, it has a rather long list of books 
by and about Negroes. ; 

A Dictionary of Economics™ resembles the New 
Dictionary of American Politics in format and in 
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the presentation of brief descriptive information 
under 2,400 small entries. Generously supplied 
with cross references it will be a handy ready ref- 
erence source for libraries needing more than can 
be found in an unabridged dictionary. In addition 
to definitions, agencies and important laws and 
decisions are described, e.g., child-labor cases. 

Communications Research, 1948-1949 ° is not an 
abstract or a bibliography of the literature of the 
field, but a series of studies which were organized 
by Columbia University’s Bureau of Applied Social 
Research. It is in a sense an enlargement of the 
Radio Research series of which two volumes have 
appeared. Librarians who are going on about mass 
media will find the volume most profitable reading, 
especially the sections on children and the comics, 
the role of the newspaper and magazine, and the 
radio, both here and in Russia. They will find a 
whole new set of terms and a good many sugges- 
tions for studying the habits of their library users 

Encyclopaedia of Superstitions” contains over two 
thousand superstitions of Britain ranging over the 
past six hundred years, with many references to 
present day beliefs. In many instances the section 
of the country, e.g., Yorkshire, Durham, is given, 
and about 200 examples of the prevalence of these 
beliefs in other sections of the world are cited as 
evidence that perhaps those particular superstitions 
are world wide. The authors have enlarged on the 
tabulated lists which appear under subject, some- 
times giving sources, but more often not. Because 
Americans have carried over many British beliefs, 
the volume will be generally useful in this country 
An interesting companion volume could be com- 
piled by someone who might study the incidence 
of these superstitions in various parts of the United 
States. 

The first Slavonic Encyclopedia“ in English is a 
strange collection of articles, about half of them 
signed (if those appearing under the letter A are a 
fair sample), written in an abbreviated style to 
save space, intended to give ‘‘a descriptive, empiri- 
cal, and scientific approach to each topic,"’ the whole 
being printed on poor paper and bound in a cloth 
which will not stand up under much use. It suffers 
badly from the lack of services of a person who 
understands the mysteries of see-referencing, for 
only casual examination will reveal that under the 
names of various countries, e.g., Bulgaria, a refs 
erence to Area leads the user only to another see- 
reference to Territory; History. Furthermore, the 
rather long articles under Art, Architecture, Arm) 
and Navy, subdivided by country, are not referred 
to under the names of the countries treated 

Some articles are reprinted from copyrighted 
periodicals in which case a citation is given. Some 
are reprinted or adapted from uncopyrighted bul- 
letins, such as USSR Information Bulletin, in which 
case Citations are not given. 

A valuable feature will be the biographical ma- 
terial, which accounts for half of the nearly seventy 
entries in the letter A; also the descriptions of 
academies and other organizations, though in some 
cases the fact that ‘‘most items cover the events as 
of 1946, when the manuscript went into print,” 
may make a difference. 

The editor, of Czechoslovakian birth, is biogra- 
phied in the volume at greater length than Ivan 
Bunin, and his written work is recorded with com- 
plete bibliographical data, an attention not shown 
most of the other biographees. 


(Continued on page 92) 
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HE July issue of Library Notes and News of 

North Dakota's library commission, carried 
on encouraging newspaper item on recruiting for 
librarianship. Allan Eastman, editor of ‘Browsing 
Around” in the Bismarck Tribune, wrote in his 
column on July 19, “Girls who were graduated 
from high school this year and plan to continue 
their education should give a thought to a future 
as a librarian. A recent survey reveals that there 
will be a drastic shortage of librarians in coming 
years. The report reads: ‘Library work is an im- 
portant, interesting profession, and librarians are 
skilled craftsmen who contribute much to the de- 
velopment of the community. A library is a land 
of adventure crammed full of useful information 
for both young and old. Without trained librarians 
community culture will suffer a drastic setback 

Somebody in North Dakota was alert enough to 
see that Mr. Eastman was furnished the correct in- 
formation which prompted him to write the recruit- 
ing “plug.” Another time he may even say, ‘Girls 

-and boys—who—’”’ 

When William Eastman, regional librarian of 
the bureau of reclamation, met with interested per- 
sons in North Dakota's reclamation area during the 
summer, he distributed materials from the bureau 
and the library commission. He had previously 
visited the office of the state library commission, 
where the staff discussed with him the necessity 
of setting up libraries at the various dam sites in 
North Dakota. When thousands of construction 
workers later move into that state and live in their 
trailers and shacks, they should find library service 
ready for them, reducing boredom, gossiping, 
gambling, and fighting. 


A “Harvest Festival” 

It is generally agreed that library service is a re- 
sponsibility of city, county, and state government 
and that no library should be dependent on public 
donations, tag days, strawberry socials, benefit 
dances, and other events for its annual budget. 

Community interest in the library is, however, 
very desirable and anything that will stimulate it 
plus adding to the social and recreational life of 
the community is worth noting and copying. If the 
affair is intended to gather funds for some special 
library project not ordinarily a budget item, it will 
draw additional interest. 

This was the experience of the Pontotoc County, 
Mississippi, Library some years ago, when the child 
welfare club of the county sponsored a harvest 
festival for its benefit. 


The auctioneer had a variety of articles to offer: 
a bale of hay, canned goods, a box of hard-to-get 
pepper, a shave at the barber shop, oil and gas from 
one of the local service stations, and the like. He 
must have been an expert auctioneer, too, because 


° Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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two bottles of coca-cola sold for seven dollars each 
and none for less than a dollar. 

The schools of the county took part in a singing 
contest during the evening, ribbons were awarded 
and games played. Total income for the library: 
$488. Net result for the community: evening of 
community fun and recreation plus renewed interest 
in the library. Also—$488 worth of new books! 


Missouri's Sixth 


“Gift of Home and Community Department— 
Missouri Farm Bureau Federation” are the neatly 
lettered words on the Missouri state library's sixth 
bookmobile, presented to the state April 27. A 
picture of the presentation showing Janice Kee, 
then acting state librarian, receiving the gift was 
reprinted in The Nation’s Agriculture, July-August, 
page 12. It is hoped that more such gifts may be 
made available to extension libraries and state agen- 
cies, provided that sufficient staff and books are on 
hand to operate them efficiently. Also, that each 
such gift should be accented with the understanding 
that a bookmobile does not provide full and com- 
plete library service to rural people. Neither city 
nor county library service problems are ever solved 
by “getting a bookmobile.” A bookmobile is only 
one factor in a pattern of service. 


Another Bookmobile Dedication 
Bookmobiles are dedicated with varying degrees 
of pomp and fanfare, but not many bookmobiles 


receive the welcome accorded the new Alcorn 
County, Mississippi, 34-ton Ford bookmobile, 


named the ‘Blue Skipper.” 


On July 7 citizens of Corinth saw a rare parade 
driving around the courthouse square, headed by 
the sheriff, the local police, the new bookmobile, 
the full board of supervisors, the mayor and other 
city and library officials, Mary U. Rothrock, past 
president of the American Library Association, who 

had helped organize the Alcorn County Library as 
part of the TVA program in 1937, members of the 
state legislature, Eunice Eley, secretary of the Mis- 
sissippi library commission, Augusta Richardson, 
Alcorn County librarian, and many city and county 
residents. They saw the chairman of the board of 
supervisors dedicate the ‘Blue Skipper’’ with an 
excellent bottle of creek water, suitably decorated, 
and heard Miss Rothrock’s brief, inspiring extem- 
poraneous address. The proudest participants in 
the whole celebration, however, undoubtedly were 
the children of Purdy Road School, who had col- 
lected the most money for the new bookmobile. 

It all began when Mrs. R. M. Weaver, a resident 
of Corinth, heard Mrs. Richardson say that the old 
TVA bookmobile would not last another season. 
So she started the drive with a gift of $100 and 
promised $25 more for every additional $100 that 
county residents would raise. 


(Continued on page 92) 
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AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS FOR NATURE STUDY 
By Marguerite Newgarden * 


S in most spheres of human activity the trend 

in auditory and visual materials is toward 
specialization. When the American Museum of 
Natural History opened the Audio-Visual Aids 
Information Center a few years back it was planned 
as a workshop and clearing house of information, 
offering assistance to all those participating in edu- 
cational programs, in all fields and at all levels. 
Due to changing conditions and the ever mounting 
interest and increasing realization of the value of 
auditory and visual appeal, resulting in the organi- 
zation of several new centers each focusing atten- 
tion on a specific area of culture, the department of 
education of the museum is now planning to con- 
centrate its efforts and services on developing and 
stressing materials in natural history. In its new 
location on the second floor the center will display 
special exhibits illustrative of the many materials 
and services made available by this institution 
through the department of education. It will be 
the source of information, gleaned in many cases 
from the curatorial leaders of the various scientific 
departments, on sensory aids in natural history 
fields, their sources, and perhaps suggestions for 
their utilization to the best advantage. Here, too, 
individual problems will be discussed and research 
and experiments planned to help bring about the 
fullest use of the various resources of this treasure 
house of natural history. 

It is necessary because of the vastness of the field 
to separate the natural history subject areas in sug- 
gesting sensory materials available and the sources 
from which they may be obtained, and even then 
it will not be all-inclusive. As a beginning we 
shall consider those materials which may help to 
bring about a clearer understanding of the natural 
world around us, the animals, climate, plants, rocks, 
soil, and the heavenly bodies. 


Before listing sources alphabetically according to 
the specific type of aid (arrangement is not based 
upon quality) we suggest that the following cata- 
logs be obtained: 


Man and Nature Publications—1949—American 
Museum of Natural History, New York 24. 
Lists illustrated booklets, filmstrips, 2” x 2” slides, 
pictures, post cards, Pictorial maps, and charts. 
Catalogs of motion pictures in museum lending 
library, lantern slide catalogs, both standard and 
kodachrome, and photographic price list. Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, New York 24. 
Elementary Teachers’ Guide to Free Curriculum 
Materials Sage a ge: annual) edited by 
J. G. Fowlkes and D. O. Morgan, Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 





* Supervisor of Audio-Visual Aids, American Museum 
of Natural History, New York 24. 
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Contains a wealth of sources of reference materials 
on all subjects including natural science booklets, 
charts, posters, and maps. 

Educators’ Guide to Free Films (Annual) edited 
by John W. Difor and Mary Foley Horkheimer, 


Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wiscon 
sin. 
Educational Film Guide (Annual, with monthly 


supplements) The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 
University Avenue, New York 52 

Filmstrip Guide (Annual, with monthly supple 
ments), also published by The H. W. Wilson 
Company. 

Audubon Catalog, National Audubon Society, 
Fifth Avenue, New York 28 

A folder to keep your clippings, 

sheets, etc. 


1000 


prints, catalog 


Auditory Aids—Radio Programs, 
Records, Recordings, Scripts, 
Transcriptions 


American Book Company, 88 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 16. Decca records. 


American Library Association, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Folk tale records. 


Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway and Washing- 
ton Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 

Record lending library. Personal transportation 
Check with your local museums. 

Comstock Publishing Company, Inc., Cornell 
Heights, Ithaca, New York, producers of the 
albums, “American Bird Songs,”’ recorded by the 
Albert R. Brand Bird Song Foundation, Labora- 
tory of Ornithology, Cornell University, and 
Voices of the Night the calls of twenty-six frogs 
and toads of eastern North America. 


Federal Radio Education Committee, United States 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Conservation and natural science radio recordings, 
consisting of twelve programs, two on each sixteen-inch 
disc prepared by the U.S. Department of the Interior 
and the American Wildlife Institute; and ten drama- 
tizations of our battle to stop soil erosion, produced by 
the Soil Conservation Service of the U.S. Department 
of 4 eT Branches in Cincinnati, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Dallas, and San Francisco. 

Library of Congress, Reference Department, Re- 
cording Laboratory, Washington, D.C. Phono- 
graph records of folk music some of which deal 
with this field. 

National Audubon Society, 1000 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 28. “American Bird Songs,” six 
records of birds of North America recorded in 
native habitat. 

Popular Science Publishing Company, 353 4th 
Avenue, New York, Records. 
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Radio Script and Transcription Exchange, United 
States Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D.C. 

Radio dramatizations for forest conservation, “Uncle 
Sam's Forest Rangers’’ series, thirty-minute scripts 
based on data from Smithsonian Institute grouped 
under heading ‘‘The World Is Yours,”’ etc. 

United States Department of Agriculture, Forest 
Service, Washington, D.C. ; 

(Check with your local and state radio education 
stations as well as the national network for —— 
broadcasts on phases of nature study. Station NYE, 
the FM station for the schools of New York City dur- 
ing 1948 broadcast the transcriptions of the top national 
award winning program of 1947, Bill Scott, Forest 
Ranger, and then originated six additional new episodes 
of the series.) 

Victor Division R.C.A., Camden, New Jersey, and 
Columbia Records Corporation, 799 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. 

Catalogs list a few records dealing with music in- 
spired by natural phenomena. 


Articles, Booklets, Leaflets, 
Magazines 


American Forestry Association, 919—17 Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Raindrops and Ero- 
sion, etc. 

American Forest Products Industries, Inc. 1319— 
18 Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Bibliog- 
raphy of Study Aids, Trees for Tomorrow. 

American Museum of Natural History, 79th Street 
and Central Park West, New York 24. 

From the Bookshop: Natural History and Junior 
Natural History magazines. 

From the Hayden Planetarium Book Corner: 
Basic Science Education series, published by 
Row, Peterson and Company; The Sky Re- 
corder (a monthly bulletin of the Hayden 
Planetarium); Sky and Telescope and Splen- 
dors of the Sky, published by Sky Publishers, 
Harvard College Observatory; and Junior As- 
tronomy News. 

From the Department of Insects and Spiders: 
Eight valuable leaflets giving directions for 
collecting and preserving specimens may be 
obtained, one to a teacher, upon request to the 
author, Alice Gray. 

From the Department of Herpetology: Two leaf- 
lets on reptiles and amphibians may be re- 
ceived from Dr. C. M. Bogert upon request. 

From the Department of Education: Mimeo- 
graphed lists of materials and services, articles 
such as ‘How to Preserve Piants’’ by Farida 
A. Wiley, which appeared in Junior Natural 
History, March 1948, are obtainable through 
the Audio-Visual Aids Information Center. 

Anthracite Institute, 101 Park Avenue, New York 
17. 

Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New York 
16. 

Scout Field Book, “Merit Badge’’ series, and 
magazine. 

Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 1000 Washington 
Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. Two studies of 
soil sciences. 

Canadian Nature Magazine, 177 Jarvis Street, 
Toronto 2, Ontario. 

Educational Publishing Corporation, Darien, Con- 


necticut. The Grade Teacher. 
Magazine and science unit. 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica Press, 342 Madison 

Avenue, New York 17. True Nature Series. 
Photographs and simple statements derived from films 
of same titles. 

Franklin Institute, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 
Amateur Weatherman of America. 

Weatherwise bimonthly. 

French, R. T., Company, The Canary—lIts Care 
and Treatment. 

Garden Club of America, Conservation Committee, 
598 Madison Avenue, New York. Helpful hints 
on conserving wild flowers. 

General Biological Supply House, 761 East 69th 
Place, Chicago, Illinois. Turtox leaflets. 

General Electric Company, Editorial Office, Schen- 
ectady 5, New York. Adventures Ahead. 

Published bimonthly, free-subscription basis for teen 
agers. 

Girl Scouts, National Equipment Service, 155 East 
44th Street, New York 17. Mail orders only. 
Retail shop, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, Concourse 
Shop, 113, New York 20. 

Hobbies, 2810 Michigan Avenue, South Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Inland Bird Banding Association, St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, Collegeville, Indiana. 

Innes Publishing Company, Philadelphia 7, Penn- 
sylvania. Your Aquarium. 

A primer for beginners. 

International Harvester Company, 180 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. Booklets 
on the soil. 

Kenworthy Educational Service, Buffalo, New 
York. Text-activity books on nature. 

Lewis, C. B., Company. Booklet on bees. 

Mandeville and King Company, Rochester 1, New 
York. Bulletins with diagrams on making flower 
gardens. 

National Audubon Society, 1000 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 28. School Nature League bulletins, 
Audubon Magazine, other publications. 

Nature Magazine, 1214—16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Naturegraph Company, Director of Research Vin- 
son Brown, Los Altos, California. Naturegraphs. 

New American Library of World Literature, Inc. 
245 Fifth Avenue, New York 16. Publishers of 
Mentor Books such as How to Know the Birds, 
by Roger Tory Peterson. 

Very inexpensive, also sold at American Museum of 
Natural History. 

Owen, F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dans- 
ville, New York. The Instructor. 

Penguin Books, 245 Fifth Avenue, New York 16. 
The Weather. 

Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. Six educational pamphlets. 

Quarrie Reference Library, The, 35 East Wacker, 
Chicago, Illinois. Amimal and Ant. 

Richardson Rod and Reel Company, 3150 North 
Sawyer Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Hints on 
fresh water fishing. 

Royal Bank of Canada, Head Office, Montreal, 
Canada. Conservation of Wild Life. 

School Garden Association of New York, 121 East 
51st Street, New York. Nature Garden Guide. 

Simon and Schuster, Inc. 1230 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York. Little Golden Library. 
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Swift and Company, Agriculture Research Depart- 
ment, Chicago 9, Illinois. Three booklets, deal- 
ing with soil, animals, and plants. 

Tanner's Council of America, Inc., 100 Gold 
Street, New York 7. Romance of Leather. 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester 1, New 

York. What Do You Know about the Weather? 

Travel and Publicity Bureau, Department of Mines 
and Natural Resources. Game Birds and Ani- 
mals of Manitoba, etc. 

United States Department of Agriculture, Forest 
Service Publications, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C. 

United States Department of Commerce, Weather 
Bureau, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Bulletins and leaflets. 

United States Department of Interior, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Washington 25, D.C. Some 
Common Birds Useful to the Farmer, Why the 
Leaves Change Their Color, Edible Fruits of 
Forest Trees, etc. 

University Society, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
The University series. 

Western Pine Association, Yeon Building, Port- 
land 4, Oregon. Booklets on various pines and 
their uses. 


Whitman Publishing Company, Racine, Wisconsin, 
or 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, and American 
Museum of Natural History Bookshop. Small 
inexpensive Guide Book series. 

Worcester Natural History Society, 12 State Street, 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts. Nature Outlook, 
Woods, Fields, and Streams of New England. 


Three times a year, 


Charts, Maps, Opaque Pictures, 
and Posters 


American Airlines Service, Air-Age Research, 100 
East 42nd Street, New York 17. Charts. 

American Forest Products Industries, Inc. 1319 
18th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. ‘'Prod- 
ucts of American Forests.”’ 

Chart in color. 

American Museum of Natural History, 79th Street 
at Central Park West, New York 24. See Man 
and Nature Publications: catalog, charts, post 
cards, prints. 


American Potash Institute, 1155—16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Colorful charts on 
plant growth and care. 


Australian News and Information Bureau, 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20. “Birds and Ani- 
mals of Australia,’’ poster. 

Dodson, Joseph H. 9995 Harrison Avenue, Kan- 
kakee, Illinois. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, New York, 
publishes Cine Kodak News containing prints. 


Firth Carpet Company, 295 Fifth Avenue, New 

York 16. Natural Wool Map of the World. 
Limited supply. 

General Electric Company, Educational Service Di- 
vision Department 6-235A, Schenectady 5, New 
York. Photo News Service, posters that some- 
times illustrate newest developments in weather, 
etc. 
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Hayden Planetarium, 81st Street at Central Park 


West, New York 24. Star Explorer Chart. In- 

expensive. Post cards, the signs of the zodiac 
Holiday magazine, Information Service, Ledger 

Building, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 

Johnson and Son, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin. ‘Wax, 
a Precious Heritage of Nature.” 

Colored chart, single copies. 

National Audubon Society, Service Department, 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28. Three nature 
charts, black and white, four bird charts, in full 
color, very reasonable. Bird post cards and 
prints. 


National Geographic Magazine, National Geo- 
graphic Society, Washington, D.C. New and 
old copies frequently contain excellent pictures 


National Wildlife Federation, Washington, D.C 
Posters in color generally on conservation. 


Natural History Magazine. Current and old copies 
are an excellent source of black and white and 
color prints. Publication of American Museum 
of Natural History. 


New Idea, Coldwater, Ohio. 
Guide Chart. 


New York Zoological Park, New York 60. Pic 
ture sheets, half-tone reproductions with text 
(for example “Mammals of All Continents” ) 
for sale. 


Shell Oil Company, Inc., 50 West 50th Street, 
New York 20. ‘This Is Oil,’ the first chart in 
the series, “Prospecting for Oil” and ‘The Story 
of Exploration.” Free on request. 


Farm Conservation 


Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), Room 1626 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. Picture 
file of photos, some of which may be used. 


Tobacco By-Products and Chemical Corporation, 
Inc., Louisville 2, Kentucky. Insects which at- 
tack fruit trees, vegetables, and flowers. Spray 
ing chart. 


Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Connec 
ticut. Pictures and descriptions of animals and 
plants. 

Limited number still available 

United States Beet Sugar Association, Washington 

5, D.C. A Story of Sugar. 


United States Department of Agriculture, Forest 
Service, Washington 25, D.C. How a Tree 
Grows, etc. 

United States Department of Commerce, Weather 
Bureau, Washington 25, D.C. Explanation of 
weather, cloud forms; twenty half-tone plates on 
this identification chart. 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment, Inc. 3000 
Ridge Road East, Rochester 9, New York. Two 
small charts, “Animal Kingdom,” ‘‘Trees of Ani- 
mal Life.” 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation, School Service, 
306 Fourth Avenue, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pennsylvania. “Biggest and Littlest Things in the 
Universe.” Colored chart for sale. 

Wild Flower Preservation Society, 3740 Oliver 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

Woman's Day, 19 West 44th Street, New York 18. 
New beautiful colored chart of wild flowers. 
For sale. 
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Collections, Dioramas, Exhibits, 
Games, Units of Study 


(Several museums in this country and some 
school library services make materials of this type 
available for loan periods varying from a week to 
a month. Locate the nearest lending library in your 
vicinity.) 


American Museum of Natural History, 79th Street 
and Central Park West, New York 24. 

The Loan Division catalog lists innumerable materials 
illustrative of nature study, but outside the Greater 
New York area personal transportation by private car 
both ways is the requirement. 

Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational Building, 
Washington 5, D.C. Coal By-Products and Sci- 
ence Coal Kit. 

Church and Dwight Company, Inc., 10 Cedar 
Street, New York. Cards, Useful Birds of Amer- 
ita. 

Ed-U-Cards Company, 248 West 23 Street, New 
York. Cards, Animal-Fish-Bird, for recognition, 
primary level. 

Greenberg, 201 East 57th Street, New York. 
Child's Garden of Flowers and Child's Garden 
of Vegetables, by Robert V. Masters. 

Simple books wxh seed kits. 

National Audubon Association, 1000 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 28. Bird Card Game, Colorful Birds 
of North America. 

Owen, F. A., Publishing Company, Dansville, New 
York. 

Sets of illustrated units of study may be bought sepa- 
rately. 

Training Aids, Inc., 7414 Beverly Boulevard, Los 
Angeles 36, California. Traindex Series card 
sets of birds, dogs, etc. 


Filmstrips and Lantern Slides 


Notr—At this time a rental library of filmstrips 
is a rarity, and filmstrips are inexpensive com- 
pared to motion pictures. Check for a local 
agent, and be sure to ascertain if lantern slides 
are standard or 2” x 2” size. 

American Museum of Natural History, 79th Street 
at Central Park West, New York 24. Popular 
Publications Division for sale, Lantern Slide Di- 
vision for rental. Send for catalogs of lantern 
slides. 

Australian News and Information Bureau, 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 

Brownell, L. W., 176 East 32nd Street, Paterson, 
New Jersey. Lantern slides and prints of nature 
study and biology. For sale. 

Cathedral Films, 1970 Cahuenga Boulevard, Holly- 
wood 28, California. “Little Cloud,” etc. 

Charter Oak Films, Inc., 23 Temple Street, New 
Haven 11, Connecticut. Distributor, Eye Gate 
House, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18. 

Clay-Adams Company, Inc. 44 East 23rd St., New 
York 10. Two by two inch slides. 

Coronet Instructional Films Company, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Creative Arts Studio, Inc., 1223 Connecticut 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., or Photo 
Lab Inc., 3825 Georgia Avenue, Washington 11, 
D.C. 
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Educators Visual Aids Service, Room 222, Nickels 
Arcade, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Two by two inch 
slides. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 1150 Wil- 
mette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 

Eye Gate House, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
18. Catalog lists astronomy, geology, botany, 
biology, zoology, filmstrips. 

General Biological Supply House Inc., (Turtox 
Products) 761 East 69th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 

Kodachrome slides of Turtox Biochrome Charts make 
owning these charts inexpensive. 

Handy, The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan, or 1775 
Broadway, New York. 

Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
and K. V. Company, Educational Department, 
219 East 44th Street, New York 17. Elementary 
Science Units. 

Lower, George G. For details contact Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. McDonnell, Delmont, New Jersey. 
Marine life Kodachromes. 

Miller, A. R. 2085 Valentine Avenue, New York 
57. Kodachromes, for sale. 

National Audubon Society, 1000 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 28. Lantern slides. 

National Film Board of Canada, 620 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20. Also branches in Chicago and 
Washington, D.C. “A.B.C. of Gardening.” 

Nesbit, Paul W., Moraine Park Road, Estes Park, 
Colorado. 

Philip Photo Visual Service, 1218 American 
Avenue, Long Beach 13, California. 

Row, Peterson and Company, 1911 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois, or 131 East 23rd Street, New 
York 10. 

Schick, Rudolf, Publishing Company, 700 River- 
side Drive, New York. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Representative in 
New York City is Stanley Bowmar Company, 
2067 Broadway, New York 23. 

Send for catalogs. 

Stillfilm Inc., 8443 Melrose Avenue, Hollywood 46, 
California. 

Sugar Research Foundation, Inc., Box 137, New 
York 5. Makes available a colored filmstrip, 
‘Food from the Sun” through Audio-Visual As- 
sociation, Box 243, Bronxville, New York. 

United States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Orders must be sent to Photo Lab, 
Inc., 3825 Georgia Avenue, N.W. Washington 
Li, De: 

Van Scofield, Henry, 299 West 12th Street, New 
York 11. Color productions, slides, extension 
service. 

Visual Sciences, Box 599-R, Suffern, New York. 
Ward's Natural Science Establishment, Inc., Box 
24, Rochester 9, New York. Slides for sale. 
Wilmer Films & Slides, Box No. 231, New York. 

“Story of the Gems.” For sale. 

Young America Films, Inc. 18 East 41st Street, 
New York 17. Folklore, fables bringing in na- 
ture subjects. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Happy New Year! 


R the Bulletin and for the “library teacher” 

this is truly the beginning of a new year. It 
may well be a time for new planning for those who 
have kept the children reading during the school 
vacation. (If you had any particularly successful 
activity this summer, won't you please write about 
it?) So, may you have a pleasant and profitable new 
year! 


Potpourri 


Out of many an old-fashioned garden has come, 
at the end of the summer, a potpourri of rose pet=!s 
and spices. Out of our summer, this potpourri of 
ideas: 

A “Lucky Book Week,” prize to winner. No 
hints given; “‘lucky’’ book is simply a book in the 
room; the child lucky enough to take out that book 
wins. Might have different books for different age 
levels, perhaps for different grades (if a school 
library); best have, under lock and key, several 
numbered choices (might be that the “lucky’’ book 
would not be taken at all!). Advantages: Gives 
equal chance to all, no unfair competition, no 
premium on “talents.” (The disadvantage, of 
course, is that it encourages children to depend on 
games of chance for rewards.) 

Exhibit on bands, with instruments, uniforms, 
books. At the South Norwood, Massachusetts, 
Branch Library, such an exhibit was prepared by 
the Band Mothers. The day after the exhibit was 
put in the window, a small, tattered boy came in 
to the desk very shyly and said, ‘“Teacher, did you 
know your drum is upside down?” 

Story contest by junior page of local newspaper. 
In Portland, Maine, the director of school libraries 
at the public library was judge of the contest. 

“Let's Read Together,” a list of titles suggested 
to teachers and parents for reading with children, 
by the New Haven, Connecticut, State Teachers 
College, suggests for reading to the younger listen- 
ers these stories: Tale of Benjamin Bunny, Tale 
of Mrs. Tiggy-Winkle, and The Tailor of Glouces- 
ter by Beatrix Potter; Winnie the Pooh by A. A. 
Milne; The Five Hundred Hats of Bartholomew 
Cubbins by Dr. Seuss; Lentil by Robert McCloskey; 
Mary Poppins by P. L. Travers; Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland by Lewis Carroll; Just So Stories 
by Rudyard Kipling; The Story of Dr. Dolittle by 
Hugh Lofting; Here Comes Kristie by Emma 
Brock; Blind Colt by Glen Rounds; Oak Tree 
House by Katherine Gibson; Mozart the Wonder 
Boy by Opal Wheeler and Sybil Deucher; Wind in 
the Willows by Kenneth Grahame; Gaily We 
Parade compiled by J. E. Brewton; and One Thou- 
sand Poems for Children edited by Elizabeth H. 
Sechrist. For older listeners, they like: The Peter- 


_.© School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Miss Pike at the McArthur 
Library, Biddeford, Maine. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


MARY M. PIKE 
Editor 


kin Papers by Lucretia Hale; Paul Bunyan by 
Esther Shepard; Honk the Moose by Phil Stong; 
How Old Stormalong Captured Mocha Dick by 
Irwin Shapiro; Rufus M. by Eleanor Estes; Good 
Master by Kate Seredy; Call It Courage by Arm- 
strong Sperry; The Long Winter by Laura Ingalls 
Wilder; and Abe Lincoln Grows Up by Carl Sand- 
burg. Their list is annotated. 

Salute to “Peoples of Other Lands,’ through 
exhibits of products, souvenirs, stamps, books, from 
or about each country. 

Circus Week, with circus quizzes, talks, drawing 
contest, talent show, and movies. 

Suggestions (given by Charles Letson, Hand 
Consolidated School, Madison, Connecticut) for 
winning in the competition for the child's time: Use 
devices, tricks, for “friendly persuasion’; use com- 
peting elements, such as radio and movies, as start- 
ing point for reading; bring the book to the child; 
give out lists of available books; reading record for 
each child (kept by the school); student reports 
printed in school paper or placed on bulletin board; 
take the child where he is and try to add more and 
better books to his reading experience; ‘‘we must 
get into the swim, we must publicize, we must 
prove to these students that reading can be fun.” 

Book Week, November 13-19; theme, ‘Make 
Friends with Books”; free manual, giving price of 
poster and other publicity aids, from Children’s 
Book Council, 62 West 45th Street, New York 19 

Youth of All Nations, Inc., wishes to learn what 
youth-serving agencies are doing to help American 
young people contribute to the building of a peace- 
ful world. Send accounts of your activities to Clara 
Leiser, 16 St. Luke's Place, New York 14. 

“Elementary and Secondary School Libraries, 
Criteria for Service, Personnel, Rooms, Budget, and 
Book Selection,” all definitely and concisely stated; 
prepared by Rheta A. Clark, for the Bureau of 
Libraries, Department of Education, State Office 
Building, Hartford, Connecticut. Gives exact spe- 
cifications for such items as poster bin, bulletin 
board sections, magazine racks, lighting, floor cov- 
erings, annual expenditures. Suggests for “books, 
magazines, newspapers, pamphlets, and pictures, 
spend $1 per pupil for maintaining a minimum 
program, $1.50 per pupil for an adequate program, 
and $2 per pupil for a superior program.” 


Here’s what a Riverside School sixth grader 
wrote in an essay contest: “I enjoy hearing Miss 
Lee tell stories about dogs. Because she speaks 
distinctly and makes it sound more interesting than 
it really is. When Miss Lee is telling us stories she 
doesn't stand carelessly, she stands up straight and 
her hands are sometimes at her sides and some- 
times folded up together in front of her. .. . I 
liked the story of the old man who didn’t want 
those children to play in his flower garden and 
it stayed winter all the time.’—'‘‘The Tee-Pee,” 
Toledo, Ohio, Public Library. 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by M. Alice Dunlap 


New Officers 


EWLY elected officers of the A.L.A. will take 
office at the close of the Regional Conference 
in Fort Worth, Texas, November 23. They include: 
president, Milton E. Lord, director of the Boston, 
Massachusetts, Public Library; xice-president and 
president-elect, Clarence R. Graham, librarian of 
the Louisville, Kentucky, Public Library; second 
vice-president, John B. Kaiser, librarian, Newark, 
New Jersey, Public Library; treasurer, R. Russell 
Munn, librarian, Akron, Ohio, Public Library. 
Executive board members elected for four-year 
terms are Sarah L. Jones, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Atlanta, Georgia, and Francis R. St. John, 
librarian, Brooklyn, New York, Public Library. 
Council members elected for four-year terms in- 
clude Charles M. Mohrhardt, associate director, 
Detroit, Michigan, Public Library; Lawrence Clark 
Powell, librarian, University of California at Los 
Angeles; Nancy J. Day, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Columbia, South Carolina; Ruth Hale 
Gershevsky, University of Washington Library, 
Seattle; Mary E. Silverthorn, University of Toronto 
Library School; and Stephen A. McCarthy, director, 
Cornell University Library, Ithaca, New York. 


Stanford Library Survey 


A Report of a Survey of the Library of Stanford 
University, by Louis R. Wilson and Raynard C. 
Swank, was released by the A.L.A. publishing de- 
partment in July. The survey was made for Stan- 
ford University on behalf of the American Library 
Association. The mimeographed publication, con- 
taining 220 pages, sells for $2.50. 


B.C.L.A. Resolutions 


The British Columbia Library Association, after 
discussing fully the final report of the Fourth Ac- 
tivities Committee at its recent convention, adopted 
resolutions on the subject, which were submitted 
to the A.L.A. Executive Board and Council, and 
the P.N.L.A. Executive Board. 

The B.C.L.A. recommended to A.L.A. Council 
that the report be not adopted for action but ac- 
cepted solely as a guide to the executive board and 
staff for carrying through such reorganization as is 
deemed necessary for effective operation. 

The B.C.L.A., while approving decentralization 
of activities among members, strongly opposed de- 
centralization or any other alteration of organiza- 
tion in A.L.A. that might tend to dissipate its 
energy and throw it out of focus as an association 
of librarians working toward a common goal. 


1949-50 A.C.R.L. Officers 


Wyllis E. Wright, librarian, Williams College, 
Williamstown, Massachusetts, will serve as presi- 
dent of the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries during 1949-50. 
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Results of the recent election for other 1949-50 
offices were announced by A.C.R.L. as follows: 
vice-president and president-elect — Charles M. 
Adams, librarian, Woman's College, University of 
North Carolina, Durham; treasurer (three-year- 
term)—Thomas S. Shaw, assistant in charge, Pub- 
lic Reference, Main Reading Room, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C.; director at large (three- 
year term)—Mary R. Kinney, associate professor, 
School of Library Science, Simmons College, 
Boston. Eight representatives were elected to the 
A.L.A. Council, and nine will continue in that 
capacity. N. Orwin Rush continues to serve as 
A.C.R.L. executive secretary. 


Questions on A.L.A. Reorganization 


At the general meeting of the 1949 A.L.A. Mid- 
winter Conference, a list of questions about the 
proposed reorganization of A.L.A. were presented 
by Frances Henne, associate dean, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago. At the request of 
those attending the meeting Ralph R. Shaw, chair- 
man of the A.L.A. Fourth Activities Committee, 
agreed to supply answers in writing. Questions and 
answers have been mimeographed and may be ob- 
tained from A.L.A. Headquarters, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11. 


Executive Board Resolution 


The Executive Board, by mail vote, has adopted 
a resolution approving a proposal that the A.L.A. 
join the N.E.A. and 10 national women’s organi- 
zations in a plan for reviewing and evaluating 
35mm pictures as they are released from Holly- 
wood. The proposal has the approval of the A.L.A. 
Audio-Visual Board, which will be responsible for 
establishing a motion picture reviewing committee 
under its direction. 


A.L.A. Headquarters Staff 


Paul Howard, former director of the A.L.A. 
Washington Office, has accepted an appointment to 
service as librarian of the United States Depart- 
ment of Interior. 

Two members of the Boo&list staff submitted 
their resignations recently: Helen Schmidt, who 
joined the staff in August 1947, and Margaret Ful- 
ton Spencer, assistant in charge of young people's 
books since November 1948. 

Kathryn A. Lee, assistant to the chief of the pub- 
lishing department, was married on: June 11 to 
George McHugh, Oak Park, Illinois. Mrs. Mc- 
Hugh, who is in charge of work on Subscription 
Books Bulletin and Hospital Book Guide, will con- 
tinue in her present position. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





HE spring issue of Recent Accessions and Li- 

brary News, published by the Brooklyn Col- 
lege Library, carries the announcement of a new 
service, “Current Circulating Collection.” It is 
housed in a room named in honor of a former 
librarian of Brooklyn College, Dr. Asa Don Dick- 
inson. 

One of Dr. Dickinson's ambitions in life has 
been to lead people to better reading. To this end 
he has compiled lists of best books, not relying on 
his own judgment but after weighing the opinions 
of literally hundreds of critics. His latest is BEST 
BOOKS OF THE DECADE: 1936-1945. 


Planned Discussion 


Eduard C. Lindeman, Professor of Social Philos- 
ophy, New York School of Social Work, Columbia 
University, has written the foreword to DEMOC- 
RACY THROUGH DISCUSSION, by Bruno Las- 
ker, which was published last month. Professor 
Lindeman writes in part, “It is neither a collection 
of discussion ‘tricks’ nor a pedagogical set of abso- 
lutes to be adopted and imitated. It is rather a 
warm exchange of philosophy and method com- 
bined in such a manner as to make the reading of 
the book itself a type of discussion experience.” 


The College Library 


A new revised edition of THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE COLLEGE LIBRARY is scheduled 
for appearance late this month. Readers of the 
first book agree that it fully accomplishes its objec- 
tive, to present a simple, logical, and self-contained 
introduction to all aspects of library administration 
as they apply to college libraries. 


Standard Catalogs 


The 1948-1949 supplement to the 1947 edition 
of the STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES supersedes the supplements 
issued in September 1948 and March 1949. 

The 1947-1949 supplement to the 1946 edition 
of the CHILDREN’S CATALOG contains about 
200 titles approved by our collaborators for entry 
in this year’s addition to the cumulative supplement 
issued September 1948. The most popular title is 
King of the Wind, by Marguerite Henry. 

The 1949 annual supplement to the 1948 FILM- 
STRIP GUIDE is a cumulation of the filmstrips 
listed in the December 1948, March 1949, and 
June 1949 issues of the FILMSTRIP GUIDE plus 
about 50 recent filmstrips. It is to be used with the 
1948 edition of the guide. 


For Small Libraries 
With publication of the new edition of the Li- 


brary of Congress List of Subject Headings, need for 
a new edition of Sears’ LIST OF SUBJECT HEAD- 


INGS FOR SMALL LIBRARIES was acutely felt. 
Bertha Frick, assistant professor at the Columbia 
University School of Library Service, has begun 
this revision and asks for suggestions from all who 
use the Sears List. Some of the specific questions 
on which we should like opinions are: What head- 
ings can be dropped? What headings should be 
added? Which headings need closer definitions? 
Shall the capitalization follow that used by the 
Library of Congress? Send your comments to Miss 
Frick in care of The H. W. Wilson Company. 


Going up? 


Is the present modest decline in prices a trend or 
a temporary breathing spell before another upturn? 
A number of leading economists fear it is probably 
only the latter and point to the almost certainty of 
deficit financing. The pros and cons are presented 
in the first book of the new volume of the “Ref- 
erence Shelf’ series, INFLATION: ITS CAUSES 
AND CURES. Here the editor presents the views 
of recognized authorities on the relation of wages, 
money supply, bank credits, etc. to the prices we pay 
for the necessities of life. It’s a book that touches 
every reader. 


Honorable Mention 


A bibliography, “Educational Books of 1948,’ 
was prepared by the staff of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library and printed in the April issue of the PAi 
Delta Kappan. Two Wilson books were included: 
OCCUPATIONAL PAMPHLETS and TEACH- 
ING THROUGH THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARY. 

The staff of the Education Department of the 
same library prepared a second bibliography, ‘‘Out- 
standing Educational Books of 1948.” It was 
printed in the Journal of the National Education 
Association in May 1949. Forty-two books were 
selected from 566 examined. In addition to noting 
OCCUPATIONAL PAMPHLETS, the opening 
paragraph brought special attention to it as an 
“excellent reference tool.” 


Wonderful Boon 


“May I mention again how wonderful I think 
your CATALOG CARDS are and what a boon they 
are, especially to a librarian who has all phases of 
library work to do,’ writes a high school librarian 
from Kentucky. 


Visitors 


Visitors to The Wilson Company during the 
summer included: 

Mrs. R. T. Groves, head of the Senior High 
School Library, Lubbock, Texas, and Martha Lou 
Hubbard, junior library assistant there. 
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Lt. Col. Thermond D. Brown, deputy director, 
United States Air University Library, Maxwell 
Field, Alabama, and Jessie Griffin, cataloger. 

Richard J. Sullivan, librarian, Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, Public Library. 

Stanley Wenberg, director of the Greater Univer- 
sity Fund, University of Minnesota. 

Fifteen students from the University of North 
Carolina Library School at Chapel Hill, with Dr. 
Susan Grey Akers, dean of the school. 

Marjorie Ann Stuff, cataloger, Stephens College 
Library, Columbia, Missouri. 

Sixty-eight students from Columbia University 
School of Library Service, New York City. 

The judges for the John Cotton Dana Publicity 
Awards Contest: Janet Zimmerman, Public Librar- 
ies Supervisor, New Jersey; Edward Fahey, trustee 
of the Irvington, New Jersey, Public Library; and 
Edward L. Bernays, Adjunct Professor of Public 
Relations, New York University. 

Margaret S. Harding, director of the University 
of Minnesota Press. 

Henry E. Bliss, now engaged in preparing the 
last two volumes of his bibliographic classification 
for publication probably in 1951. 


Note 


Owing to increased costs we have been obliged 
to raise the price of Shankle’s STATE NAMES 
from $2.80 to $3.50. Strictly speaking, this is a 
“restoration” rather than an absolute increase, as 
$3.50 was the price charged for the volume when 
it was first published in 1934. The reduction to 
$2.80 occurred in 1941, shortly before costs began 
to soar. 


Staft 

Dorothy M. Peake, for twenty-three years in the 
circulation department of the Columbia University 
Library, is now a member of The Wilson Company 
staff. A graduate of the Pratt Institute Library 
School and also of New York University, she 
started work last month in the Standard Catalog 
Department. 

Nathaniel Stewart, formerly in charge of the 
Card Division of the Library of Congress, more 
recently teaching cataloging at both Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Service and at Pratt Insti- 
tute Library School, and still connected with Pratt, 
is working on LIBRARY LITERATURE, indexing 
the years 1943, 1944, and 1945, during which time 
LIBRARY LITERATURE suspended publication 
because of the war. Mr. Stewart was graduated 
from the College of the City of New York in 1935. 

The INTERNATIONAL INDEX TO PERI- 
ODICALS has recently acquired two new indexers: 
Last March Clarissa Goold, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Washington in Seattle, with a master’s 
degree from the Columbia University School of 
Library Service, came from the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation Library. Miss Goold is not new to The 
Wilson Company, having worked in the Standard 
Catalog department from 1928 to 1930. 

William Lansberg, formerly an instructor in 
French at the University of North Cazulina and 
Boston University, joined the staff in July. A grad- 
uate of Dartmouth College, 1938, who received his 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 

Dickinson, Asa Don. BEsT BOOKS OF THE 
DECADE 1936-1945. $3 

FILMSTRIP GUIDE. $3 

Lasker, Bruno. DEMOCRACY THROUGH Dis- 
CUSSION. $3.50 

List OF SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR SMALL 
LIBRARIES, 4th edition. $2.75 

Lyle, Guy R. ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
COLLEGE LiBRARY, revised edition. $5 

PRINTED CATALOG CarDS. 8c per set; sheets 
of 25 coupons, $2; annual subscription, 


$64 

Shankle, George E. STATE NAMES, FLAGS, 
SEALS, SONGS, BIRDS, FLOWERS, AND 
OTHER SYMBOLS. $3.50 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR CHILDREN’S LI- 
BRARIES. On the service basis 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL LI- 
BRARIES. On the service basis 

WILSON LiprARY BULLETIN. Single copies, 
25 cents; yearly subscription (10 issues), 
$2 

PAM- 


Forrester, Gertrude. OCCUPATIONAL 


PHLETS: AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY. rev. ed. of Occupations. 354p. 
1948. $2.50 


Waage, T. O. INFLATION: ITs CAUSES 
AND Cures. The Reference Shelf, vol. 
271, a0. i. S75 

Walraven, Margaret Kessler, and Alfred L. 
Hall-Quest. TEACHING THROUGH THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY. 183p. 
1947. $3 











M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in Romance languages 
from the University of North Carolina, Mr. Lans- 
berg took a B.S. in library science at Simmons 
College Library School in 1949. 

In early August Frederic A. Krahn became editor 
of EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE. Mr. Krahn is 
a graduate of the University of Wisconsin and of 
the Columbia School of Library Service, and while 
an undergraduate was employed at the Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, Public Library. He comes to The Wil- 
son Company from the Yonkers Public Library, 
where he was audio-visual assistant and assistant 
technical librarian. During the war he served in a 
photo reconnaissance group of the United States 
Army Air Force. 


Frances J. Wallace 


Frances J. Wallace, assistant editor of the Wilson 
Library Bulletin since July 1942, died on August 
21, 1949, after a year’s illness. Despite her many 
visits to the hospital, Miss Wallace continued to 
write Bulletin biographies and her well received 
“Notes and Quotes’’ regularly, completing the 
column in this issue only a few days before her 
death. She also contributed articles on artists and 
writers to Current Biography. 
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Our Fifty-First Year 


HE Company's annual statement on the next 

page shows that during the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1949, our fifty-first year in business, sales 
exceeded $1,500,000 for the first time. It was in 
1944, our forty-sixth year in business, that sales first 
exceeded $1,000,000. An increase of $500,000, in 
five years, is impressive but an examination of other 
items in the annual statements is necessary in order 
to get the true picture of the Company's business 
in recent years. 

In the first place, we hasten to point out that 
costs and expenses during the past five years have 
kept pace with income. In 1944, when the total 
income was $1,061,818.93, total costs and expenses 
were $1,031,940.76. After the payment of the 
customary dividends net profits were $1,086.34, 
or about 1.1 per cent of the total income. In 
1949, costs and expenses were $1,581,125.48, or 
$543,076.72 more than they were in 1944, so that 
after the payment of dividends net profits were 
still small—$2,403.30, or 1.5 per cent. 

However, a comparison of the 1948 and 1949 
statements does show an improvement in the fi- 
nances of the Company. During 1948 we were able 
to sell a warehouse, no longer required by us, at a 
corporate gain or profit of $17,555.50, and yet, 
despite this unusual gain, the year’s business 
showed a loss, after the payment of dividends, 
of $5,626.73. The Company now owns no real 
estate except the buildings on University Avenue, 
every foot of which is required for the Company's 
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THE Ups AND Downs 


Trend of Wilson Company Sales in the 
fiscal year ending March 31 


business, and so in 1949 we obtained no income 
from real estate transactions. Nevertheless our 
statement shows a profit, small but still on the 
right side of the ledger. 


In the previous annual reports we pointed out 
that the Company had not followed the trend of 
business in recent years by increasing prices, and 
that because of the war and unsettled conditions 
after the war, there had been no recent checking of 
the periodical holdings of subscribers. We there- 
fore announced our intention of making necessary 
increases in prices, and also asking libraries to check 
their holdings of indexed periodicals, and this work 
has been going on for some time. Although the 
work of checking and adjusting prices has not been 
concluded, the results are partially reflected in the 
increase in income during the past year. The fact 
that the Company managed to “keep out of the red 
in 1949, after having suffered a loss in 1948. is 
proof of the need for the price increases and new 
checkings. We appreciate the cooperation and pa 
tience of our library subscribers during this period 
of readjustment. 

But of course not all of the increase in income 
during the past year has come from the new check 
ings and the new prices. Our subscription lists 
continue to grow as new libraries come into exist- 
ence and older libraries grow in size and subscribe 
to Wilson Company services which they did not 
have previously. There has been, for example, an 
extraordinary increase in the amount of sales of 
Wilson Company cards. This business has grown 
from a total sales volume of $57,444.70 in 1948 to 
$89,793.86 in 1949, an increase of 57 per cent 
Apparently more and more librarians are beginning 
to appreciate the economy and the saving in time 
and work which result from the purchase of sets of 
cards all ready for the catalog. 

The problem of wages is and has been for some 
time the most important of many problems facing 
American business. In the publishing business the 
prices of all supplies—paper, lead, binding cloth, 
ink—have increased greatly, but wages constitute 
by far the greater part of costs and expenses, and 
it is the increase in wages which accounts for most 
of the increase in costs and expenses shown on our 
statement. 

It is hard to anticipate what may happen to 
business, including the publishing business, and 
more particularly The Wilson Company, if wage 
increases continue, and it is difficult to estimate 
how the workers will profit from general wage 
increases which increase the cost of living in pro- 
portion. Fifty years ago we could hire the best 
high school graduates for four dollars a week, but 
the fact is that as much could be bought for four 
dollars then as can be bought for twenty-five or 
thirty dollars now. Multiply the hourly rate by 
seven and also multiply the cost of living by seven, 
and what is the net gain? 

However, if the future brings new problems to 
us we shall solve them as we have other problems 
in the past. We have gained experience by surviv- 
ing two world wars and a major depression. 


H. W. WILson, President 
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ASSETS 1903 1915 1927 1939 1948 1949 
Current Assets. $61,262.00 $141,842.82 $244,831.24 $435,427.83 $955,287.97 $1,064, 180.94 
Investments and 

Cer Pissed. cesses. 7,369.26 28,336.15 69,657.60 170,945.66 126,178.03 
Machinery and 

ee 13,560.00 48,637.63 90,727.89 70,820.20 69,476.70 
Furniture and 

Fixtures .... 2,411.10 8,763.87 19,488.17 43,457.99 25,725.28 37,684.84 
PUES Secekaoe ) Siuxewee 151,414.16 422,303.59 389,202.94 385,494.38 

Total Assets. $63,673.10 $171,535.95 $492,707.35 $1,061,574.90 $1,611,982.05 $1,683,014.89 

LIABILITIES 
Current 

Liabilities $2,400.00 $40,982.10 $23,393.23 $64,749.88 $180,288.63 $180,516.20 
NES, Goch aac adacs 30,254.98 142,238.72 287,907.68 824,761.21 965,587.75 
POE TRE kiecccees © ddaacen 84,000.00 178,700.00 168,900.00 111,900.00 
Capital Stock . 50,000.00 93,000.00 216,600.00 485,429.17 295,047.64 279,621.07 
Serplus .....: 11,273.10 7,298.87 26,475.40 44,788.17 142,984.57 145,389.87 

Total 

Liabilities .. $63,673.10 $171,535.95 $492,707.35 $1,061,574.90 $1,61 1,982.05 $1,683,014.89 

Profit and Loss Statements, 1947-1949 
Year Ended March 31 1947 — 1949 
OE Se a OE Oe $1,185,512.58 $1,418,504.65 $1 580,233.18 
Miscellaneous Income ........-..-.--+-+: 64,484.43+ 38,467.33* 20,653.75 


Gross Income ececessseesese 


Cost of Production (editorial, manufacturing, 
ION, WEEE 65 be cscicanssacceenseens 

Selling and Administration Expenses . 

NIE ard Hoc nce beeen eae ei ee eianinee 


Total Cost and Expenses ............ 


Profit for the Year Before Payment of 


$1,249,997.01 


$904,365.73 
268,516.20 
17,217.09 


$1,190,099.02 


$1,456,971.98 


$1,100,458.10 
324,193.53 
15,759.75 


$1,440,411.38 


$1,600,886.93 


$1 233,534.04 
333,222.23 
14,369.21 


$1,581,125.48 











SERS 'uceuiseusasieuaeantes 59,897.99 $16,560.60 $19,761.45 
Less Dividends on Preferred and Common 

Oe PE ee a ee re rr re ane 20,934.32 22,187.33 17,356.15 
Profit for Year After Dividends .......... 38,963.67 $2,405.30 
Loss for the Year After Dividends . — 5,626.73 
* Includes Capital Gain of $17,555.50 resulting from sale of real estate. 
+ Includes Capital Gain of $45,942.92 resulting from sale of real estate. 
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CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 80) 


Sports 


The Dictionary of Sports* makes perfectly clear 
in its preface that it is restricted to definitions 
rather than history of sporting terms, since the 
latter has been covered in Menke’s Encyclopedia of 
Sports. Also explained is the omission of card 
games from the volume. The clear definitions, giv- 
ing field in which used, the appendices classifying 
terms by sport, the clear illustrations which occa- 
sionally appear, and the box scores, summaries, and 
charts, recommend the guide. 


Botany 


Bailey's Manual of Cultivated Plants* is now te- 
vised, bringing up to date the valuable information 
on the identification of species of plants usually 
domestic in the continental United States and Can- 
ada. Fourteen natural families, nearly 300 genera, 
and nearly 2,000 species have been added. 

American Wild Flowers” is intended for both 
amateur and specialist and its fifty chapters, simply 
and clearly written, describe the flowers, areas 
where found, seasons, etc., selection being based on 
a survey of botanists and experts. Illustrated with 
photographs, some in color, and not always accom- 
panying the text, and written in running commen- 
tary, it may be preferred by some for home reading 
rather than as a field manual. 


The Wisdom of Catholicism™ 


The president of the Pontifical Institute of Medi- 
eval Studies has selected from twenty centuries of 
writers, thirty-four great Christian thinkers, from 
St. Ignatius of Antioch to Etienne Gilson. It is a 
distinguished volume, from the standpoint of both 
selection and the excellence of translation, some of 
which was done especially for this volume. 


Newspapers on Microfilm * 


Containing all entries of newspapers on micro- 
film which were reported to the National Union 
Catalog by libraries and other producers of micro- 
film, this directory is a very necessary starting point 
in this important collecting activity, and reflects the 
continued assistance of the Library of Congress in 
such enterprises. 


FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 81) 

Mrs. Richardson then turned to the rural people 
through the rural schools. A campaign was mapped 
out on a dollar-per-family basis in March—a low 
cash month in northern Mississippi. The school 
which collected the most money in proportion to 
enrollment was promised a holiday in the fall. 
That room in the school which followed the same 
pattern on the room basis was given the privilege 
of naming the bookmobile. Children from all parts 
of the county suggested names. A list of twenty-five 
was drawn up and finally the children in Eloise 
Elliott's room unanimously chose ‘Blue Skipper.” 
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The new bookmobile, financed by $417 from the 
rural children, Mrs. Weaver's gift, and other dona- 
tions, was finally assured when the board of super- 
visors voted unanimously to allow $2000 toward 
the purchase price, which was $2750. 

The old bookmobile was bought by the YMCA 
and now the director claims he is traveling on the 
good will built up by the Alcorn County Library. 
People wave at him as he passes, still thinking the 
old black truck is on its way to bring books to 
readers. 


s 6 
THE SPECIAL LIBRARIAN 


(Continued from page 85) 


Motion Pictures or Films’ 

Note—Check for a film library connected with the 
nearest university, state college, state department 
of education, museum, etc. 

American Museum of Natural History, Motion Pic- 
ture Library, 79th Street and Central Park West, 
New York 24. 

Write for the catalog and supplementary sheets 
Good selection natural history films, available for serv 
ice fee. 

Association Films (YMCA Motion 
reau). New York, Chicago, San 
Dallas have branches. 

Atlantic Refining Company, Film Lending Library, 
260 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 2, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Castle Distributors Corporation, 30 
Plaza, New York 20. A 
World Films, Inc. Branches in Chicago, San 
Francisco also. United States Government films 
for school, industry. 

Davey Tree Expert Company, Kent, Ohio 

Available east of Mississippi only. 

Ideal Pictures Corporation, 28 East 8th Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Branches in several large cities. 
In New York contact Bertram Willoughby Pic- 
tures, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 19. 

Institutional Cinema Service, Inc., 1560 Broadway, 
New York 19. 

Motion Picture Service, Office of Information, 
United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

National Audubon Society, 1000 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 28. 

National Film Board of Canada, Travel Film Bu- 
reau, Canadian Embassy, 1746 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 

National Garden Bureau, Director of Film Library, 
407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 

Princeton Film Center, Princeton, New Jersey. A 
new 16mm. distribution center has opened at 
625 Madison Avenue, Room 803, New York 22. 

United States Department of Agriculture, Forest 
Service, Washington 25, D.C. 

United States Department of Commerce, Weather 
Bureau, Motion Picture Division, Washington, 
Be. 


Picture Bu- 
Francisco 


Rockefeller 


division of United 


United World Films, Inc., 105 East 106th Street, 
New York. Branches also in Chicago and Holly- 
wood. Rental Library of educational films. 

? There are so many sources of films produced for sales 
promotion * commercial houses that it would be wise to 
consult the latest Educators Guide to Free Films, Educa- 
tors Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 
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HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


1024 pp., red silk cloth, $8.00 
31st Edition 


“An indispensable part of our profes- 
sional library”, Hans Froelicher, Jr., The 
Park School. “The most useful reference 
book in our office’, J. F. Gummere, Penn 
Charter School. “I lean on its counsel 
and advice very heavily’, Perry Dunlap 
Smith, No. Shore Country Day School. 


DANGEROUS TRENDS 


How Undercurrents Economic and 
Political Affect Education 


196 pp., red silk cloth, $2.00 


“Exactly what educators need right now. 
Your book sharply reminds us to watch 
where we are going’, W. Norwood Brig- 
ance. “My congratulations on ‘Dangerous 
Trends’, and your endless perspicacity and 
energy’, Thomas G. Corcoran. ‘Deeply 
grateful for your arresting work from one 
who displays as much acumen and cour- 
age’, Robert R, Young. 


BETWEEN TWO WARS 


The Failure of Education, 1920-1940 
616 pp., black morocco cloth, $6.00 


“A forthright challenge to all who are 
concerned with education”, Lloyd V. Bal- 
lard, Beloit Col. “A stupendous and deva- 
stating critique’, Earnest Hooton, Harvard. 
“Filled with dynamite’, George Kneller, 
Yale. 


WAR AND EDUCATION 


512 pp., black vellum, $5.00 
“A tremendous amount of material’, 
Benjamin Fine, N. Y. Times. “Thoroughly 
sound”, Louis Bromfield. ‘Extraordinarily 
good stuff”, W. Lloyd Warner, U. of Chi- 


cago. 
Still Available 
MAD OR MUDDLED 
196 pp., red silk cloth, $2.50 


THE CONTINUING BATTLE FOR THE 


CONTROL OF THE MIND OF YOUTH 
168 pp., red silk cloth, $2.00 


THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION 
256 pp., red silk cloth, $3.00 





Circulars and Table of Contents of these 
and other current volumes on request. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 
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A complete guide for 
home weaving—revised 
and enlarged 1949 


KEY 
TO 
WEAVING 


Mary E. Black 


By simplifying the more compli- 
cated lessons, eliminating outmoded 
designs, and adding new projects and 
methods, this weaving handbook has 
been brought up-to-date. Fully il- 
lustrated instructions cover all pos- 
sible uses of 2, 4, 6, and 8 harness 
looms. More than 100 samples of 
weaving are reproduced. Includes 
table of materials and glossary of 
weaving terms. $6.50 


Precious gems— 
their history, cutting, and 


how to recognize them 


THE ART OF 
the 
LAPIDARY 


Francis J. Sperisen 


Representing twenty-five years of 
intensive study and work on the part 
of a professional lapidary, this book 
covers every phase of the art from 
rough to finished article. For the 
man who wants to learn or the pro- 
fessional, here is complete informa- 
tion on characteristics of precious 
stones, techniques of cutting, polish- 
ing, and finishing, plus pertinent his- 
tory, all beautifully illustrated. 

Ready soon. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1109 Montgomery Building 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
AMERICAN 
SPEECHES: 1948-1949 


presents in the following order 





DEAN ACHESON—HARRY S, TRUMAN—WAINSTON S. CHURCHILI 
—FRANCIs B. SayRE, speaking on International Politics, 


Davin E. LILIENTHAL—DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER—W/ILLIAM O. 
DouGLtas—Rosert H. JACKSON, 07 National Attitudes, 


HERBERT HOOVER — ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG— ALBEN W. 
BARKLEY, ander the heading, “Personal Tribute and Reminiscence,” 


THomas E. DewEY—Harry S. TRUMAN—HENRY A. WALLACI 
—LoweELt THOMAS, on the Presidential Campaign, 


HARRISON S. BROWN, on Science, 


RUTH ALEXANDER—HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS—JOSEPH MARTIN 
—SAMUEL RAYBURN, 0” Business and Labor, 


JAMES BRYANT CONANT — VIRGIL M. HANCHER— PAUL H. 
DouGLas—GEorGE D. STODDARD—CLIFTON FADIMAN—JAMES R. 
KILLIAN, JR. —JOHN TYLER CALDWELL, speaking on Education, and 


JOHN FosTeR DULLES—RALPH W. SOCKMAN—RobeRrrT I. 
GANNON, on Religion. 


* * * * * * * * * * 


Probably you heard some of these speeches on the air or read them 
in your paper. They all made an impact on public opinion. For 
this reason they are worthy of permanent reproduction. The book 
adds to this all-time value by briefly describing the background of 
and the occasion for—each speech. The editor, Dr. A. Craig Baird 
further suggests the manner of delivery, strength and weaknesses in 
the speech and the audience reaction. Finally, for each speaker there 
is a brief biographical sketch. 


Representative American Speeches: 1948-1949 
is a Reference Shelf book. 


The single copy price is $1.75 


FOR THE REFERENCE SHELF SUBSCRIPTION OFFER SEE THE OPPOSITE PAGE 


AW 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY a 950 UNIVERSITY AVE., NEW YORK 52 
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Are You Subscribing to the 
REFERENCE SHELF? 


6 books delivered postpaid as published for $7.00 
Single copy price $1.75 


INCE 1908 the general overall policy of the Reference Shelf has been 

to compile, impartially and competently, divergent viewpoints on pro- 
posed solutions to current controversial questions. Three things only 
have been asked of Reference Shelf editors: 1, impartiality, 2, authori- 
tativeness, and 3, readability. Books open with a statement and the 
background of a problem. Proposed solutions are introduced and de- 
fended in a “pro” section and the solutions are attacked in a “con” 
section. Extensive bibliographies complete the books. 


Current Titles: 
1. INFLATION: CAUSES and CURES (published) 


Among the score of spokesmen who present differing opinions are: Nelson H. C. 
Cruikshank, a labor economist, Stanley H. Ruttenberg, Director of the CIO Dept. 
of Education and Research, Marriner $. Eccles, Member of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, and Russell C. Leffingwell, Chairman of the Board 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. These and others discuss money, credit, interest rates, 
prices, and wages in their relation to the real value of the dollar. 


2. REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1948-1949 
(early Sept.) 


30 speeches with explanatory notes and biographies. 


3. DIRECT ELECTION OF THE PRESIDENT (September) 
The NUEA Proposition for the coming year is: RESOLVED: That the president 
of the United States should be elected by direct vote of the people. It’s an in- 
teresting question. It would abolish the electoral college and the concept of “safe” 
and “‘border’’ states. 


4. EQUALITY IN AMERICA: The Issue of Minority Rights 
(October) 


The book states the inescapable fact that there is color and religious discrimination 
in America. The emphasis is on the negro problem and divergent opinions and 
solutions representing major segments of the country are presented. 


A BALANCE SHEET OF BRITISH SOCIALISM (1950) 
This book promises to be of great interest to conservatives, tories and all con- 
cerned—as everyone is—with the direction America will take in these ‘“‘changing 
times.” In as far as is honestly possible the “British Balance Sheet” with all its 
debits and credits will be clearly defined. 


6. To be Announced (1950) 
Problems and future events now in the making will determine the title and text 
of the final book in the current volume. 


wn 


Order from: 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 UNIVERSITY AVE., NEW YORK 52 
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MARKET GUIDE for OLD BOOKS 


Directory of dealers of old books arranged by 
subject (over 350) in which dealer specializes. 
$1.00 Postpaid. C.W.O. 


D. R. MacGregor, Bookseller 
2643 G Street San Diego 2, Calif. 





Periodicals for Sale - - 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 

Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 

Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 
29 East 21st Street New York 











SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


service. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York I!, N. Y. 





DOGS - DOGS - DOGS 


Always a subject of popular interest. Keep in 
mind two of our standard books by Will Judy— 
TRAINING THE DOG, 8th ed. $4. 
CARE OF THE DOG, 3rd ed. $1.75 
Publishers also of Dog World Magazine. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Blivd., Chicago 16 





VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


We secure better positions for librarians 
Where you learn of one vacancy, we 


learr imal ialela tel: 35th year 
Send for enrollment blank H 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
535 Fifth Ave. (Suite 1113) New York-17, N.Y 








For Sale to the Highest Bidder! Bound Vol- 
umes of: Americana 1905-1912; McClure 
1895-1914; Cosmopolitan 1891-1911; Leslies 
1899-1904; Scribners 1872-1881 and 1888- 
1892; Current History 1921-1934; Country 
Life 1901-1913; Garden Magazine 1909-1915; 
North American Review 1897-1911; Century 
Illustrated 1881-1915; Atlantic Monthly 1857- 
1939; Harpers 1864-1909. Unbound Issues 
of Reader’s Digest 1928-1938. Write: 
Elizabeth E. Boster, Free Public Library, 
Kinsman, Ohio. 





Position Wanted: Cataloger. B.A. with 
major in economics. B.S. in L.S. 7 years 
cataloging experience. Read French and 
German. Write Box No. L, Wilson Library 
Bulletin. 





Junior Librarians. Three openings for ex- 
perienced graduates of accredited library 
schools. First assistant to Head of Adult 
Circulation, Catalog or Young Adult De- 
partment. Salary $2760 plus $800 cost-of- 
living bonus. Mount Vernon Public Library, 
Mount Vernon, New York. 





BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


—— §30 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y.c5—m 


EIGHTEEN TO EIGHTY 


By Lester D. Crow, Ph.D. 
and Alice Crow, Ph.D. 
(authors of 
“Learning To Live With Others,” etc.) 
This practical book answers many of_ the 
adjustment problems of adults. Cloth, $3.00 
From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 20. 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences 
— Fiction — History, etc. supplied 
at reasonable prices. Catalogs is- 
sued. ‘Want Lists” solicited. 
PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 


4 South First Avenue Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

















National Dog Week, 
September 18-24 








Children’s Librarians. Two openings for 
graduates of accredited library schools 
Junior Librarian, Salary $2760 plus $800 
cost-of-living bonus; two years experience 
work with children. Senior Library Assist- 
ant, Salary $2280 plus $800 bonus. Mount 
Vernon Public Library, Mount Vernon, New 


York. 


Librarians. Civil service positions at Uni- 
versity Library in Madison, Wisconsin. 
Entrance salary and bonus $2,784. Paid 
vacations and sick leave, retirement plan, 
provision for salary increases and good op- 
portunity for promotion. College or univer- 
sity graduation with library training required. 
Write BurEAU OF PERSONNEL, STATE CAPITOL, 
Mapison, WISCONSIN. 








New Westminster Public Library, New 
Westminster, B.C. has a position open for 
an assistant interested in reference work. 
38 hour week, three weeks vacation. Salary 
schedule. Initial salary, if experienced, 
$178.60 with annual increase of $120. Duties 
to commence as soon as possible. This is 
an opportunity fora library school graduate 
to gain valuable experience in a medium sized 
library situated in a friendly city. 

The Library would also consider an offer 
from an experienced reference librarian will- 
ing to work for a year to establish a sound 
reference service. Salary to be arranged. 
A unique opportunity. 

Address Miss Ruth E. Cameron, Librarian. 
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Dynamics of 


VEGETATION 


Selections from the writings of 
FREDERIC E. CLEMENTS, Ph. D. 


Compiled and Edited by 


B. W. ALLRED 
Chief, 
Regional Range Division, ae en 


Soil Conservation Service, 146 photographs on 69 
Fort Worth, Texas full page plates 


and Index—Glossary | 


EDITH S. CLEMENTS, Ph.D. 75 postpaid 
Author and Illustrator 55.77, Doree 


For the greater part of his professional life Dr. Clements was an 
Associate of the Carnegie Institute in ecological reseach and a 
Collaborator of the U.S, Soil Conservation Service. This book 
is a compilation of selected writings for which there is a wide- 
spread continuing demand as serviceable references and guides 
for agronomists, range men, biologists, foresters, conservationists, 
teachers and students. 


The H. W. Wilson Company 


950 University Avenue, New York 52, New York 








CECE 


5 YEAR 
rele) |»): 


om emia: \a-livie 


A SRACTIVE AMD CESCRPTIVE UST 
GAanes 1 BROUGH 5 
CUASSIFED AS TO TEACHING PROCEDURES 
WT CORCERT SUPPLEMENT 
AND BOOK REVIEWS 


PRICE 250 


Commie a ners 


by 
WILLIAM O'TOOLE DPMP DDD OL EPP PPD PD? 
Price—$2.50 


The. most practical evaluation of materials for the private or college teacher of piano. 
Selected from 10,000 pieces and 900 books, it presents an unique classification of 
1599 solos, 497 ensembles, 586 collections and a review of 71 text-books with sug- 
gestions for modern teaching procedures, 





MUSIC TEACHING TEXTS 


THIS VOICE QUESTION | 


Kuester 
Price $1.50 
For Vocalists Who 
“Do not know all the answers.” 
For ¥ Student: seas vtaine: gil 
to t 
For the ed = 
A solution of individual problems. 
“= prone i f the maxims of 
tion, of the 
Jean Criticos, teacher of de Reszke. 


PIANO DUETS | 
CLASSIC MASTERS AND WE TWO | 
Edited by William O'Toole and Felix Guenther | 

Price—$1.25 
Original duets by J. C. Bach, Beeth 
Sebi Mosst ud Webs. 


Creative Music Publishers 


160 W. Seventy-Third St., New York 23, N. Y. 
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